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THE ADOPTION OF THE GOLD STANDARD IN THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 


Several months ago it was reported that the Austrian Govern- 
ment had determined to adopt a single gold standard, but the 
report was’ generally disbelieved, and especially by those who were 
well informed of the rickety condition of the Austrian finances, 
yet the Government is really determined to make the attempt. 
Some persons suppose that if this is done another quantity of 
silver will be thrown on the market, and thus the price, which 
has been falling so heavily for a considerable period, will suffer 
another decline. Those who think this way, however, have not 
looked very deeply into the subject, for even a slight glance into 
the monetary condition of that country must convince any one 
that the adoption of a single gold standard is not likely to have 
any such effect, for the simple reason that no silver will be sold. 
Of course, if any considerable sales took place, its price would be 
affected, as well as by the accumulation of gold. While no silver 
is likely to be sold, a considerable accumulation of gold must be 
made, and we do not see how this can be done without enhanc- 
ing its value. The supply of gold is so small at present, in view 
of the world’s needs, that a considerable demand from any quarter 
must seriously affect its value, bringing evils in its train, though 
these are not clearly perceived. It is unquestionably true that the 
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depression from which the civilized world is to-day suffering is 
due to some extent to the small quantity of gold existing for the 
enormous requirements made of the metal. Other substitutes are 
found, and great economies in the use of it have been wrought; 
nevertheless, the demands are so great, and the annual additions — 
are so slight, that the demand for it is really becoming more and 
more serious, though the evils, as above said, do not always clearly 
appear. Like certain forms of taxation, prices are affected, though 
it is not always easy to trace the changes to the tax imposed and 
collected. We are assured, however, that the evils will appear 
more and more clearly as the effects of using gold are more care- 
fully studied and traced to their source. 

Let us first inquire how much gold is supposed to be needed 
for this operation, and how much exists? The outside figure of 
the quantity needed is 400,000,000 florins, or 132,000,000 dollars. 
Some who have investigated the subject suppose that 350,000,000 
florins will suffice. Hungary already has 40,000,000 florins; Austria 
30,000,000, and the Austro-Hungarian Bank 80,000,000, leaving 200 
or 250 million florins to be acquired. The plan proposed is to 
accumulate this sum during the next two or three years, and it is 
supposed that if time enough is given for this purpose, the neces- 
sary quantity can be collected without seriously deranging the 
money markets of the world. No doubt the success of the opera- 
tion will’ depend quite largely on the mode of collecting it. If 
ample time is taken, if gold is purchased at opportune periods, 
when the markets are well supplied, then, indeed, the operation 
may be carried to a successful conclusion without seriously disturb- 
ing any interest. And it is quite probable that the Austrian 
Government will act deliberately in making the change. In the 
first place, the Government is not rich enough to attempt any great 
operation of this kind suddenly, nor will its credit permit this to 
be done. All reasons point to the same conclusion, that the 
experiment must be undertaken slowly, and if done in this manner 
it is quite probable that the Government may succeed in getting 
the gold desired, and without disturbing commerce and industry at 
home or the money markets outside. 

In the next place let us inquire, if gold is substituted as the 
standard, what amount of silver, if any, will be withdrawn from 
circulation? It is quite difficult to learn how much silver is now 
in the possession of the Government, or is in circulation. The 
Austro-Hungarian Bank holds 165,000,000 of silver florins. The 
silver circulation in the Gerntan Empire at the end of 1891 was 
455,000,000 marks in small silver coins, and 355,000,000 marks in 
silver thalers, or a total of 800,000,000, beside 59,000,000 marks of 
nickel and copper coins. The population of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire is one-fifth larger than that of Germany, and probably as 
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much money would be required for their wants as for those in the 
other country. It does not appear, therefore, that any silver will 
be withdrawn. On the other hand, if the gold standard is adopted, 
and specie payments are effected and maintained, will not more 
‘silver be required than is now in existence? 

For it must be remembered that the kind of money that will 
be retired is paper, not silver. The present circulation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank averages 430,000,000 florins, while the circu- 
lation of the State averages 350,000,000 more. In returning, there- 
fore, to specie payments, the principal change must be in the 
withdrawal of a portion of its paper money rather than in any 
portion of the silver now in existence. It is not proposed, in 
adopting a gold standard, to abolish silver; on the other hand, it 
will be used with gold in making payments, as has been done in 
the past. As we have just seen, while the German Empire has a 
gold standard, a large portion of the currency still consists of 
silver. This also will be the case if a gold standard is introduced 
in Austria. It seems, therefore, that the change from a paper 
standard to a gold one is not likely to cause the disuse of any 
silver, but rather to dispense with the use of a portion of the 
paper circulation, and to create a new demand for the yellow 
metal. 





+ 
a 
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Corn and Land Banks.—A bill has been introduced in Congress 
by a Virginia representative to substitute for the National banks 
a system of United States corn and land banks. These corn and 
land banks are to pay into the United States Treasury sums from 
$25,000 to $250,000 as capital, and to receive for the same “corn 
notes” in equal amount. The banks are to lend the notes 
received to the farmers on land mortgages. They are then to 
deposit the mortgages in the Treasury, and for the amount receive 
additional notes, which are to be loaned out again on mortgages 
of land. This process is to be repeated until the banks have 
received and loaned on mortgages five times the original sum 
deposited in the Treasury. Of the 6 per cent. interest to be paid 
by the farmers on their mortgages, 3 per cent. is to go into a 
sinking fund for the ultimate redemption of the mortgages, 1 per 
cent. into the Treasury, and 2 per cent. into the pockets of the 
bank owners. Thus, while the bank is to draw 10 per cent. upon 
its original deposit of capital in the Treasury, the farmer is to 
redeem his mortgage in thirty-three years, out of the sinking fund 
investment. Of course, the underlying idea of those who hatch 
such schemes is, to find a way of paying debts with nothing; thus 
judged, this scheme seems to have considerable merit. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


THE GENERAL BUSINESS SITUATION 


in both commercial and financial circles has been one of stagna- 
tion throughout, and of depression in cases, such as the iron 
trade, during the past month. The only important exception is in 
cotton, which has advanced, at last, nearly a cent a pound, on 
reduced acreage for the new crop and late planting, while the de- 
cline in breadstuffs during March, has been checked in April by 
the less favorable crop prospects developed during the latter month. 
A backward season has aggravated the situation; and, added to 
the deeper causes of unfavorable business conditions, has resulted 
in a very unsatisfactory spring trade this year. Big crops and large 
export demand, last year, have failed to bring general prosperity, 
even to those sections most favored by these exceptionally im- 
proved conditions. The Western farmers have applied the proceeds 
of their crops largely to the payment of interest or principal on 
farm mortgages, which have been accumulating against them for 
the previous five years, and very little seems to have been left 
over to find its way into the channels of general trade. The in- 
vesting classes of the East, who have received the most of this 
money, are those whose expenditures have been little if any 
increased by this increase of income, while the prices of our chief 
export staples have declined since the opening of the new year, 
to a materially lower level than a year ago, except in the case 
of cotton, and this, together with declining exports in the last 
half of the crop year, has seriously reduced the amount received 
for these exports, as compared with the first half. Wheat has 
been 34 cents a bushel lower for May, during the past month than 
for the same time last year. Corn nearly 30 cents a bushel lower, 
and oats over 20 cents a bushel lower in this market, while Chi- 
cago at this writing is nearly 30 cents a bushel lower on May wheat 
than a year ago; May corn, 25 cents a bushel lower, notwith- 
standing a corner in that month in that market, and oats over 20 
cents a bushel lower. May lard in Chicago was a half a cent a 
pound lower; May pork, over $2.50 lower; May ribs, nearly 3 of 
a cent lower per pound, notwithstanding the big crop deficit on 
the other side, and the expectation of famine prices here before 
the end of this crop year. We are now within three months of 
another crop of wheat, and Europe seems to have bought nearly 
enough on the first half of the crop year to supply her wants 
till another crop, as stocks, especially on the Continent, are larger 
than a year ago, while the world’s shipments of breadstuffs to 
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Europe continue equal to the consumptive requirements, with the 
prospect of good stocks on the opening. of another harvest, in 
Europe; and, larger reserves, in this country, to be carried over, 
than usual. This condition of affairs has caused dullness and de- 
pression in the whole breadstuffis trade, as the losses on the 
declining markets of the last six months have been enormous, and 
speculation in these staples is dead. It is now evident that a 
great mistake was made last year in calculating the deficit in the 
crops of Europe, which was over-estimated, while the world’s supplies 
were under-estimated. When this is considered, in connection with 
the prohibition of exports of breadstuffs from Russia since last 
fall, the magnitude of this mistake is apparent; and there is little 
prospect of much improvement in the breadstuffs market, before 
another crop, unless damage of a serious and general nature shall 
occur to the growing crop. With normal harvests in this country 
and in Europe this year, the prospect is that we will return to 
the old level of prices of the past few years, with renewed de- 
pression in the agricultural industries and those dependent there- 
on. The next interest to be most affected by the realization of 
such prospects, would be the transportation, which has already 
entered upon another period of rate cutting and insufficiency of 
business to employ their capacities. This position of things is al- 
ready reflected in decreased railroad earnings and in the stagna- 
tion and downward tendency in the stock market. Such conditions, 
at the end of the first four months of a year, in which we are 
to have a presidential election, and consequent interruption of 
business, for the next six months, leaves a pretty slim prospect 
for much improvement, during the balance of the year. 


THE MONETARY SITUATION, 


A glut in the money markets of the world is the surest evidence 
that the situation above described, is not only general in this 
country, but in Europe and in other commercial nations. Indeed, 
so great has the over-supply become in this financial center of 
the new world, that leading banks and trust companies have been 
compelled to reduce the interest allowed on deposits to one per 
cent., because their funds can neither be employed on time nor 
call loans, at rates hitherto allowed on deposits. This too, in the 
face of continued sales of American investments by English holders, 
on every firm, of advancing market, on this side for the past four 
months, until we are again exporting gold to pay for these re- 
turned investments in our railroad securities that have been held 
abroad for years. Not only has this been true of such issues as 
those of the Reading Railroad, but also of the higher class of 
investment stocks and bonds; and this has continued, even since 
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the knell of the last silver bill was rung in Congress, at the end 
of March, showing that it is not fear of our currency that has 
caused this foreign selling of our securities, but either fear of the 
future of our railway properties or necessities, growing out of the 
bad crops and condition of trade on the other side, which has 
compelled this general selling movement. While there has not 
appeared to be a profit in gold exports, sterling exchange has 
been so near that point that the Bank of France has resumed 
the inducements it offered last fall to draw gold to Paris, until 
it has increased its reserves, during the past two months, from 
274,000,000 dollars tc 287,000,000 dollars, with the prospect of a 
further increase. The last statement of the New York banks seems 
to indicate a liquidation here also in the stock market, notwith- 
standing the low rates of money. Loans decreased nearly $2,000,000 
during that week, while deposits increased over $2,000,000, with an 
increase in specie and legal tenders, of over $4,000,000, increasing 
the surplus reserve nearly that amount. The rates on time money 
have been running from 4 to 4% per cent. and on call loans 
from 134 to 2 per cent. 


PROSPECTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CONFERENCE. 


Were it not that this is election year in Great Britain, as well 
as the United States, it would seem from the press_ reports, 
emanating apparently from official sources, that the prospects of an 
international Conference to consider ways and means for an extended 
use of silver, as currency, have been materially improved the 
past month, and that we are on the eve of the realization 
of qur hopes of securing the co-operation of the great com- 
mercial powers of Europe, in the adoption of a system of in- 
ternational bimetalism, that would permanently solve the vexed 
silver problem in this country. But the statements from this side, 
made on the highest official authority, are discredited by the press 
of Great Britain, on apparently equal authority there, which ac- 
cuses our administration of using the question for electioneering 
purposes. On the other hand, there are indications that the Tory 
Government of Great Britain is not willing to admit publicly the 
steps it has taken in this direction, lest it shall be used against 
them by the Liberal Party in the approaching Parliamentary elec- 
tions. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that action in favor 
of such a Conference has been promised our Government by the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer. What the outcome. of such 
a Conference will be, however, is in as much doubt as ever, while 
the position of France, in the matter, seems to be that of a 
spectator, and, without her co-operation, no practical scheme could 
well be adopted or carried out. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


has been in the hands of the professional traders during the entire 
month; except as investors, both foreign and American, have been 
sellers of our railroad securities. The public otherwise is entirely 
out of the market, and the cliques who have been supporting 
their different favorites, have come to the conclusion apparently, 
that it is useless to hold the market up longer, in expectation of 
outside buying. The decreased earnings of the railroads, owing to 
the lighter movement of grain to the seaboard for export, and the 
cutting of rates, on the reduced volume of business, have encouraged 
the professional Bear traders to sell the stocks most affected thereby, 
until there are few cliques left to support the market. General 
distrust of the future of railroad properties, seems now to be the 
rule on Wall Street; and, the tendency of the stock market seems 
to be towards a lower level of prices, on all but dividend-paying 
securities, that are believed to be honestly managed, and to be 
earning the dividends they pay. Hence the higher classes of stocks 
are relatively the stronger, and little affected by the weakness of 
the general list, although doubtful dividend payers are being dragged 
down or depressed by the speculative class of stocks and the sell- 
ing of investors. 
THE BREADSTUFFS MARKET. 

As shown above, the unsatisfactory conditions of general trade, 
have also extended to the grain markets, in which the most unpre- 
cedented activity and strength were experienced, during the first 
half of the crop year. We are now exporting but a little more 
than a year ago, from the Atlantic seaboard, while shipments 
from other exporting countries are very heavy, stimulated by 
still lower prices than here. On April toth, the Government 
crop report, giving the condition of winter wheat on the 
Ist of April, in this country, showed a 4 per cent. lower 
condition, than at the date of the last report in December. This 
gave our market an upward turn, until the short interest had 
gotten out, since when the development of the situation has improved 
sufficiently to prevent any further advance, while the weather in 
the West has been so wet and cold, that the seeding of the 
spring wheat has been delayed from two to three weeks later than 
usual, This has prevented the Bears from selling the market down, 
while Great Britain has taken enough of the first arrivals of grain 
by lake and rail from Buffalo, on old purchases, made to arrive, 
to prevent much break in the spot market, which has continued 
at a premium of nine cents a bushel on red wheat, and four to 
five cents on spring wheat, above the May delivery of the same 
grades. This has been the strong feature in the situation, as such 
a premium on spot wheat, over delivery a month hence, in the 
absence of any corner, could only be maintained by an urgent 
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demand for immediate wants, either to fill old contracts, or supply 
actual consumption. 

Flour has dragged along in the same rut as wheat, without 
speculation to rally it temporarily, until prices have gone to almost 
the lowest point known, during the last five years of extreme 
depression in the breadstuffs markets. Europe has been glutted 
with old purchases, made for forward delivery; and, has practically 
bought nothing here for the last three months, until the low grades 
of spring wheat flour have become almost unsalable either to the 
home or export trade. Corn has been held up by the wet weather 
in the West and poor grading, together with the light stocks at 
the seaboard and a short interest, aided by the manipulation of 
the clique in the May option, in Chicago. Otherwise there has 
been little of interest in these markets. 


THE PROVISION MARKETS 


have dragged along in a duller rut than breadstuffs even. Export 
demand, on new orders, being practically nothing, while the receipts 
of hogs at Western points have increased over those of March, and 
have run ahead of those for April a year ago, until speculation 
is driven almost wholly out of these staples and home consump- 
tion, as well as export demand, has been very disappointing to the 
trade, which had expected a better demand for both, owing to 
the short grain crops and food supplies of Europe. To account 
for this, the MWatzonal Provistoner, the organ of the provision trade, 
has published a series of articles on the causes of the decline in 
both the stocks and consumption of American provisions at home 
and abroad. In these it is shown conclusively that there is a 
steady tendency on both sides of the water toward the substitu- 
tion of fresh for salted meats, which has been made possible by 
the heavy imports into Great Britain of dressed beef and mutton 
from this country, Australia and New Zealand; while the supply- 
ing of the Eastern markets of this country with Chicago dressed 
beef has placed fresh meats within the reach of people who for- 
merly consumed salt meats chiefly. It was also shown that the 
cost of production of these food products was being steadily 
reduced by improved methods of manufacture and utilization of 
what was formerly known as offal, and the changed methods of 
stock raising and cheaper transportation. The future of the pro- 
vision trade, therefore, seems to be as discouraging to the producer 
as the breadstuffs, though the outlook for consumers of both, is 
in favor of permanently lower prices, the world over. 


THE COTTON SITUATION. 


The Cotton States are undergoing the same revolution, owing to 
the depression in their chief product, that the Western States have 
undergone, for similar reasons, in the past ten years; and, the 
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Cotton Belt is steadily moving west of the Mississippi River, as 
the Grain Belt has hitherto done, in search of cheaper lands, where 
it can be produced at the reduced prices, in the world’s markets, 
without loss. The low prices of the past year have materially 
decreased the acreage planted in cotton in the South Atlantic 
States this spring; as there was a material loss, on the crop grown 
in these States, last year, as shown in previous articles, until cot- 
ton can be raised at a profit at present prices no longer, east of 
the Mississippi Valley. At the same time the Southern States are 
losing their supremacy in cotton raising, as the Western States 
lost their supremacy in the production of grain, by the stimulation 
of cotton growing by England, in her colonies and dependencies. 
This is especially true of Egypt, while the reclamation of extensive 
areas of rich cotton lands along the Nile, under the internal 
administration of the representative of the British Government in 
Egypt, is adding yearly largely to the production of cotton in that 
country. The South Atlantic States are therefore being forced to 
the cultivation of other crops—garden truck and vegetable farms, 
to supply the Northern markets, are rapidly taking the place of 
cotton plantations. This fact, together with the cold, wet season 
and late planting, have caused a sharp upturn in the cotton mar- 
ket, on the belief in a short crop the coming year, which has 
induced good general buying for investment at the late low prices, 
followed by the advance of nearly a cent a pound, in which move- 
ment Liverpool has been a prominent factor, notwithstanding the 
decreased consumption of cotton by British mills owing to the 
late English strikes, though, at the close, that market broke and 
dragged ours down over twenty points. 


DEPRESSION IN TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS 


is not confined to railroads, but has extended to both water and 
land routes, until rates for grain from New York to Liverpool have 
fallen back to the old minimum price of one penny per bushel, 
against fivepence at the height of the export movement last fall; 
with rates on other commodities reduced in the same proportion. 
Not only is this true of the ocean carrying trade, but also of the 
inland water routes. The opening of navigation has been marked 
by very low rates of freight on grain from the lake ports, not- 
withstanding the large accumulations at Chicago and Duluth, due 
in part to the fact that the lake iron ore fleet, as well as lumber 
vessels, have joined in the competition for other freight, owing to 
the dullness in both those classes of traffic; and the trunk line 
railroads have been compelled to compete with these rates, in 
order to secure business. Hence, it will be seen that the outlook for 
these interests, both by land and water, inland and ocean, is about 


as discouraging as in other industries. 
H. A. PIERCE. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The American Bankers’ Convention.—The executive committee are 
now perfecting their arrangements with the different lines for carry- 
ing members to the next convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, which is to be held in San Francisco. Had the time 
for the convention been fixed in the spring, doubtless a larger 
number would have attended, as the autumn is the season when 
bankers, especially in the larger cities, hesitate to leave their insti- 
tutions. Experience shows that the association ought long ago to 
have changed the time from the autumn to the spring, when the 
members have the most leisure and can attend with the least 
inconvenience. One reason, probably, why they have not done so 
is because they have not cared to attend in any event; and, there- 
fore, it was a matter of indifference to them when the conventions 
were held. Perhaps another reason is that in the spring some of 
them prepare for a summer trip abroad, and are, therefore, dis- 
inclined to preface it by attending a meeting of this kind. At all 
events, a smaller number will go, and especially from the larger 
cities, than would have gone had the convention been held in the 
spring. But it is no doubt true that a large number of bankers 
have been expecting sooner or later to visit the Pacific, and this 
is a rare opportunity, which should not be disregarded. Those 
who manage banks outside the large cities are not under the same 
pressure and can more easily leave them for a few weeks, and we 
confidently believe that many of them, if satisfactory arrangements 
are made with the railroads, will attend. Quite generally the mem- 
bers in the Eastern and Middle States who have attended bank 
conventions held in the West have gone over the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for the very good reason that it had both 
the disposition and ability to transport them with the greatest 
comfort, and at as low cost as any other, and we are sure that 
the company is not less desirous of serving the bankers on the 
present occasion. It is confidently believed that those who patronize 
its lines will, all things considered, be treated with more considera- 
tion and travel with greater comfort than by any other. 





Liability of Commercial Agencies—A judgment has been rendered 
against Dun & Co. in favor of the City National Bank, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for an erroneous representation of the financial 
standing of a lumber merchant of Oswego, N. Y., whereby the bank 
discounted a draft that was accepted by him, but was not paid. 
This business is very peculiar, and is conducted with no little 
difficulty. It is not possible for any concern or person to obtain 
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accurate information concerning the ability and honesty of all who 
are engaged in business. Errors must. occur; nevertheless, these 
agencies furnish valuable information, otherwise their services would 
not be so generally employed. As all know, the reports furnished 
by mercantile agencies are in use everywhere; and while they are 
not regarded as wholly trustworthy, they give at least some idea 
of the standing of business men, and on the faith of which credit 
is often given. This information, of course, is obtained by these 
agencies through sub-agents or assistants. It is said that many of 
them are attorneys, bank officers, and the like. We know too often 
they form erroneous judgments, either from prejudice, friendship, 
or sometimes from pecuniary or other considerations. A mercantile 
agency is not responsible, and probably should not be, for errors 
resulting from an honest and painstaking endeavor to ascertain 
the truth; but if a rating is fraudulent or malicious, no reason is 
perceived why it should not be responsible. Generally, the prin- 
cipal is responsible for the wrongs done by his agent in the line 
of his agency, and when a person is employed by a mercantile 
agency to ascertain the standing of the merchants in a town, and 
he abuses the trust reposed in him, giving one man too low a rate, 
either through malice or prejudice or to favor other persons; in 
short, attempts to depress his credit without any real reason, or, 
on the other hand, rates him too highly, and thereby induces 
persons to trust him who would not if his correct condition was 
known, why should not the principal be responsible for the con- 
sequences? In the verdict rendered in the present case the jury 
found that the representation was fraudulent, and if so, the agency 
ought to respond to the bank for the injuries occasioned by its 
act. It may be, however, that the evidence of fraud was not 
sufficient; this we do not pretend to know; but, we repeat that, 
if the representation was fraudulent, it is only just to hold the 
agency responsible for the loss. This is truly a very peculiar busi- 
ness, and an agency should be careful either in giving excessive 
credit, or in injuring one’s credit by wrong representations. To 
this end the most careful persons should be selected to perform 
the service, and the agency should be held strictly responsible for 
the manner in which the work is done. It may be added that 
if the agencies are thus held strictly responsible for their representa- 
tions, we are by no means sure that they will lose in the end, 
for the nearer they approach to an insurance society, the more 
generally will persons resort to their reports for information, and 
follow them. 





Examination of Savings Bank Books —A law has been enacted in 
New Hampshire, providing for the examination and verification of 
the deposit books of savings bank depositors. The law reads thus: 
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In the year 1892, and every third year thereafter, the trustees of 
savings banks and institutions for savings shall call in the books of 
deposit of their depositors for examination and verification ; and they 
shall cause the same to be examined and verified by some person or 
persons, aside from the treasurer or his clerk, to be employed for the 
purpose. 

This is an excellent law, and should be enacted in every State 
where savings banks exist. It is the outgrowth of some irregu- 
larities which have come to light. Savings banks, especially, should 
be surrounded with every possible safeguard. While this remark 
applies to ail banking institutions, it applies with special force to 
those in which deserving persons have invested their small means— 
the result of their self-denial and thrift. The first legislative attempt 
to have an examination made of the books of savings depositors 
was that of Massachusetts four years ago. A similar law to that 
mentioned was passed by the Legislature of that Commonwealth, 
and examination and verification were made under its provisions 
during the year 1889. There was no concert of action among the 
banks of Massachusetts, each institution acting upon its own 
responsibility, and selecting its own time for the examination of 
its books. Circular notices were sent out to the depositors, and 
in some instances newspaper notices of the proposed verification 
were given. The Massachusetts law did not undertake to prescribe 
who should make the verification, but left that as a matter for 
each bank to settle for itself; but in many cases a person wholly 
outside the bank, selected by the trustees, was chosen to do this 
work, and the books were turned over to him as they were pre- 
sented at the counter or sent in by mail for inspection. Although 
no attempt was made in Massachusetts to have the examination 
made by all the banks at any one time, and although the law is 
not as comprehensive as the law above mentioned, yet the result 
attained by these examinations was most gratifying. One of the 
smallest banks of the State reported that all but three of its 
accounts had been verified; another, that 1,100 out of 1,800 books 
had been brought in for examination; and a third, that out of 
14,000 depositors’ books, 11,720 had been presented for verification ; 
and that with a total of $2,500,000 of deposits, only $140,000 
remained unverified. One of the largest institutions in Massachu- 
setts reported to the commissioners that there had been presented 
for examination 14,467 depositors’ books out of a total of 24,722. 
Out of these 14,467 books, nearly 3,000 were for accounts opened 
prior to 1876. ‘ 





The Decline in the Price of Stlver—One of the causes affecting 
the price of silver is the increased production and the reduced 
expense of obtaining it. The last silver law undoubtedly had the 
effect of increasing the output, for it was confidently believed that 
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the price of silver would advance, and it did for a time. Had 
that law never been enacted, it is quite evident that production 
would not have been as great, and the price, probably, would have 
been better sustained. There is another side, however, to the mat- 
ter. The production of gold has been diminishing, especially in 
California. The hydraulic mines have been closed for several years, 
by a law enacted in the interest of the Grangers, which has deprived 
the world of perhaps ten millions of gold annually. This legislation 
is soon to be repealed or amended; if this is done, doubtless the 
supply of gold from that source will be considerably increased. 
The prospects are also hopeful of an increased production in Africa. 
Numerous mines have been opened and worked, enough to show 
that there is a large amount of gold in that country. One of the 
best things that the silver producers can do is to increase the 
gold supply. By diminishing its value, which would be the natural 
result of increasing the supply, the relative value of silver would 
be improved. Of course, the same result would be reached by 
diminishing the demand for gold. 





Redemption of Stolen Notes—The Committee on Currency and 
Banking of the House of Representatives has decided to report a 
bill amending the National bank laws with the following addition: 
“That the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
providing for the redemption of National bank notes, shall apply 
to all National bank notes that have been or may be issued to, 
or received by, any National bank, notwithstanding such notes may 
have been lost by or stolen from the bank and put in circulation 
without the signature or upon the forged signature of the presi- 
dent or vice-president and cashier.” This amendment does not apply 
to counterfeit notes, but to such notes only as are issued by the 
United States on the deposit of bonds by National banks. Should 
this bill with the above provision become a law, the innocent 
holders of National bank notes issued to the banks, but not prop- 
erly put into circulation, would be fully protected. Under the 
present law such notes as have been stolen and fraudulently issued 
are rejected when presented by innocent holders at the banks or 
the United States Treasury. Innocent holders of such notes have 
therefore no redress, and the Treasury of the United States makes 
a profit out of the loss thus incurred by the banks and innocent 
holders. While by the above amendment the holders of such 
fraudulent notes would be protected from loss, it would not be at 
the expense of the banks, for, as the law stands now, they lose 
the value of such of their notes as are improperly issued. Under 
these circumstances, the above amendment seems to be wise and 
proper, and ought not to meet with opposition from any class. 
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Bank Examinations —One of the results of the Nebraska banking 
law, providing for examinations, is the closing of forty banks that 
were not fit to continue business. In one case the receiver found 
only twenty dollars in cash, while the books showed that the bank 
held deposits to the amount of $54,000. In another case everything 
had been taken from the vaults. The Omaha See says that the 
reports of the receivers of the various banks which have been 
closed prove that the law was one of the wisest ever enacted by 
the Legislature. Every solvent and well-conducted bank is interested, 
or should be, in having bogus and unworthy concerns closed, for 
bank irregularities and failures produce an unfavorable effect on 
every one, increasing the general distrust, and lessening the value 
of all bank property. Except in the case of very old institutions, 
bank frauds have an unfavorable effect on all banking institutions. 
Conservative banks and bankers everywhere, therefore, should relax 
no efforts to have such laws enacted and enforced as will best 
tend to check frauds and close institutions that have no right to 
exist. By so doing, they will not only serve themselves, but also 
protect the people from losses. 


The International Bank.—It is asserted that the establishment of 
an international bank among American republics would be of great 
benefit to business men engaged in trade with our southern neigh- 
bors. The outlook for the project is favorable, as the house bank- 
ing committee has just agreed on a bill. A report accompanying 
the bill says that in the opinion of the committee the time has 
arrived when active steps should be taken to secure to this country 
control of at least such part of the exchanges connected with the 
commerce of the South American republics as is occasioned by 
transactions between their citizens and those of this country. The 
business of dealing in such exchanges is a profitable one. The 
profit now goes to the English banker, and is practically a tax 
: or added charge upon us. “ We believe also,” continues the report, 





*, “that the commerce is certain in the near future to greatly 





increase, and with its increase will come either added profit to us 
if we shall conduct the business of making those exchanges ourselves, 
or added loss for the benefit of the English banker if we shall 
permit the business to continue in its present channel. The time 
is opportune for setting up the machinery necessary to do this 
business, both because the representatives of the South American 
republics have united in recommending such a project, and because 
our merchants are prepared to act upon the recommendation and 
to furnish the capital necessary to start the bank. No objection 
based upon any constitutional limitation of the power of Congress 
occurs to your committee against granting the charter provided. 
The bill expressly prohibits the issuing by the bank of any currency 
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or of anything to be used as a circulating medium by the bank, 
and it also expressly provides that the Government of the United 
States shall not at any time assume or be held to be liable for 
any acts of the bank or of any of its officers.” 





The Financial Cris’s in Australia.—A grave financial crisis in 
Australia is predicted by some, which may prove more serious in 
its effects than the collapse in the Argentine Republic, because 
the English holdings in Australia involve much larger amounts of 
capital. While English holdings in Argentina were speculative, 
Australian securities have ranked with English, and have been treated 
as sound investments. They have begun to fall, and are certain 
to fafl heavily. For one thing, the drought last year swept off 
12,000,000 sheep in Australia, one-tenth its flock, and worse is 
looked for this year. Every Australian colony is now passing 
through a terrible panic, banks and land mortgage companies are fail- 
ing, Government railroads are losing money, and the colonial 
treasurers are forced at a time of great depression to increase 
taxation—doubling the rate for postage in Victoria, for instance— 
to meet the fall in revenues and railroad deficits. It is always 
easier to see that a storm is coming than to predict its hour or 
extent. All the Australian colonies are now passing through a 
financial crisis which has filled their cities with starving workmen, 
checked their development, and ruined a large number of land 
mortgage companies whose shares are held in England. At least 
two-thirds of the total Australian debt to England is, however, in 
colony bonds. These were borrowed at low rates, far lower than 
the loans raised in Argentina. The colonies can, at worst, readily 
raise the money to pay interest on their loans, and a default on 
Australian interest is not probable, though possible. But heavy 
losses on other forms of Australian debt held in England are 
certain. This is sure to lead to free sales in England of American 
securities. It will also, by checking Australian railroad building, 
deprive British iron and steel industries of their best customer, 
and add to the universal world depression in price and consump- 
tion in the iron trade. It is, in fact, hard to see how, for at least 
a year to come, the situation in Australia can fail to produce a 
depression in England which will be felt here, and which will con- 
tinue the present reign of low price the world over. 





Silver in India —With the steady fall in silver, which in eighteen 
months has carried it from $1.17 an ounce to 85 cents, a fall of 
27 per cent., it is not surprising that Sir David Barbour, the Finan- 
cial Minister of the Anglo-Indian Government, in his budget for 
1892-’93, published March 17, allows for a fall in Indian exchange, 
which will cost the Indian Treasury next year $5,465,600. The 
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rupee, which was once reckoned as worth 2s., and:which was placed 
at 1s.5%d. for 1891, is placed at 1s. 4d. for the next fiscal year 
of India. As the Indian Government remits $85,000,000 to London, 
the fall in silver and rise in exchange is a very serious matter 
in its expenditure. 
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THE JUDICIAL MEANING OF THE NATIONAL BANK 
ACT.* 


(CONTINUED. ] 

A bank cannot legally take and hold checks when insolvent any 
more than it can money. And especially if they are for collection, 
or specially indorsed to that effect. And if it can get no title to 
them, neither can any other bank to which they may be sent. 
Thus P. sent a check to a bank indorsed for collection. The bank 
was insolvent, but received it, sent it to another bank for collec- 
tion, which collected it and credited the other bank with the 
amount, which was a debtor. But as the first bank acquired no 
title, because it was insolvent at the time of receiving the check, 
the other bank had no better title thereto. Besides, the indorse- 
ment clearly showed to whom the proceeds belonged. (Peck v. 
First Nat. Bank, 43 Fed. Rep. 357; St. Louzs GS» San Francisco Rait- 
road Co. v. Johnston, 133 U.S. 566.) 

In another case a bank sent a draft to another to collect and 
remit the proceeds to a third bank for credit to the first. The 
second bank was insolvent when it received the draft, but made the 
collection and retained the proceeds. The sending bank then sued 
the receiver for the amount. The conversion was declared to be 
fraudulent, nevertheless it failed to recover because it could not 
trace the fund which the collecting bank. had misappropriated. It 
was therefore obliged to share as a general creditor. (/Uznozs Trust 
& Savings Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 15 Fed. Rep. 858.) 

Sec. 87. A legal violation by a bank is no defense to a debtor.— 
In the Matthews case (98 U. S. 621) and in other cases (Walden 
Nat. Bank v. Birch, N. Y., 29 N. E. Rep. 126) it has been decided 
that a violation of the law in taking securities cannot be used as 
a shield by the debtor in proceedings to enforce their collection. 
For such a wrong the Government only can act in taking away 
the offending bank’s charter. A recent application of this princi- 
ple has been made by the United States Supreme Court. (Logan 
Co. Nat. Bank v. Townsend, 139 U.S. 67.) A bank bought some 
bonds agreeing to re-sell them at the same price, but refused to 
execute the agreement. It sought to escape behind its own un- 
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lawful act. But the court decided that even if the bank had no 
authority to make such an agreement it must be executed. (See 
§ 100.) 

Sec. 87a. Authority to take personal property in payment of real 
estate.—A National bank has power to enter into an agreement 
to accept personal property in payment of real estate. Says Reed, 
J.: “It may be conceded that banking associations organized under 
the National banking act have no power to engage generally in the 
business of buying and selling personal property. They have power, 
however, under certain circumstances, to acquire and dispose of 
real estate. No question is made but that plaintiff lawfully 
acquired the real estate which it sold. If so, it had the right to 
dispose of it, and we know of no provision in the statute under 
which it was organized which forbids it to receive property other 
than money in payment.” (/7rst Nat. Bank v. Reno, 73 lowa 145, 
148.) 

SEC. 90. A National bank can take and hold a mortgage on real 
estate to secure a debt. (Furst Nat. Bank v. Maxfield, 83 Me. 
576.) It may also take a chattel mortgage. (Aarker v. Livingston 
Co. Nat. Bank, 30 Ill. App. 591, 607; Spafford v. First Nat. Bank, 
37 Iowa 181.) 

SEC. 90a. When indorsement by a married woman is not a mort- 
gage.--If a married woman indorses a promissory note whereby 
her separate estate is charged with the payment of it, this is not 
a mortgage. It is a “personal security within the meaning of the 
banking act.” (Zhzrd Nat. Bank v. Blake, 73 N. Y. 260.) 

SEC. 99a. Liability of directors for excessive loans.—In C/lews v. 
Bardon (36 Fed. Rep. 617) a cashier made loans in excess of the 
ten per cent. limit. This was done without informing the direct- 
ors, and when they learned of what he had done advised him to 
require payment of the loan when it became due, and disapproved 
of making any more loans contrary to the law. Nevertheless, the 
cashier, without their knowledge, loaned in excess of the legal 
limit to the same borrowers. After the failure of one of them, 
the directors became the active managers of the bank. It was 
decided that they had not knowingly violated the law, and were 
not liable for its violation by the cashier. 

When they make .a loan exceeding the legal limit, and subse- 
quently retire paper representing it by charging the same 
against an illegal dividend, declared where the bad paper formed 
an apparent surplus which more than exceeded the capital stock, 
the transaction is invalid, and for the amount of the paper thus 
retired the directors are personally liable. (Wéetters v. Sowles, 43 
Fed. Rep. 405.) 

SEC. 99b. The statute is remedial—The statute is remedial, not 
penal, and therefore if a director dies the action survives against 
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his estate. “The object of the statute,” says Mr. Justice Miller, 
“does not seem to be to punish the wrong-doer for the wrong- 
ful act, but rather to render him liable to all parties to the extent 
of the injury they have sustained; and the right to sue is given 
to the bank or its receiver, and even to the stockholders, and 
perhaps to the creditors of the bank who have been damaged by 
the wrongful act in question.” (Stephens v. Overstolz, 43 Fed. Rep. 
465.) 
SEC. 99c. Effect of discovering director’s wrong after his death.— 
If a director has made an excessive loan of money causing loss 
to his bank, the non-discovery of the insolvency of the borrower 
until after the director’s death and the appointment of a receiver 
will not prevent a recovery of the director’s estate. (Stephens v. 
Overstolz, 43 Fed. Rep. 465.) Nor is the right to maintain such 
an action affected by a proceeding of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to revoke the charter of the bank. (/d. 771.) Furthermore, the 
action by the receiver against the director’s estate may be at law, 
as there is no necessity for invoking the aid of a court of equity. 
(Id. 771; Hornor v. Henning, 93 U.S. 228; Stone v. Chisolm, 113 
U. S. 302; Crown v. Brainerd, 57 Vt. 625.) In such an action the 
aggregate amount of the excessive loans to each party may be 
stated, and the damage resulting therefrom in each case, and each 
allegation may be accompanied with an exhibit showing the dates 
and amounts of the several loans that form the aggregate amount. 
It is mot necessary to declare in a separate count for each loan 
that was made. (Stephens v. Overstolz, 43 Fed. Rep. 771.*) 

SEC. 100. The violation of this statute is no defense to the bor- 


* In this case Thayer, J., said: ‘* Under statutes imposing a liability on 
directors or stockholders of corporations without prescribing the form of remedy, 
the question has frequently arisen whether the appropriate remedy was at law 
or in equity; and the decisions on that point have usually turned on the 
nature of the liability imposed, the difficulties standing in the way of the 
enforcement of the liability, in a strictly legal proceeding, and on other consid- 
erations of a similar character. ‘ 

Our conclusion is, that, for the purpose of determining whether an action at 
law will lie in the case at bar, consideration ought to be given chiefly to the 
question whether the remedy at law, as compared with the remedy in equity, is 
as convenient and adequate, and not more burdensome to the party proceeded 
against. The suit before us is to recover whatever damages the Fifth National 
Bank may have sustained in consequence of excessive loans knowingly made or 
assented to by the defendant’s testator, while serving in the capacity of director. 
The suit is by a receiver duly appointed, in whom are now vested all claims 
of the bank; and, as whatever injury resulted from making the excessive loans 
in question was a’damage primarily done to, and recoverable by the bank, it 
is not apparent that any stockholder or creditor of the institution can maintain 
a suit against the executrix for the alleged excessive loans, either during the 
pendency or after the termination of the present action. There is no necessity, 
therefore, to resort to equity to avoid a multiplicity of suits.” 
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rower.—(Corcoran v. Batchelder, 147 Mass. 541.) The Government 
alone can act against a bank for a wrong which it has done. 
This has been decided on many occasions. “If a penalty is to be 
enforced against the bank it can be done only at the instance of 
the Government. A contract entered into by the bank in viola- 
tion of this section is not void.” (Strahan, Ch. J., Portland Nat. 
Bank vy. Scott, 26 Pacific Rep. 276; O'Hare v. Second National Bank, 
77 Pa. 96; Vining v. Bricker, 14 Ohio St. 331.) 

Sec. 109. Certification of checks.—If an officer certifies contrary 
to the National law, the certification is none the less binding on 
the bank. Says Ruger, Ch. J.: “It will be seen that the statute 
affirms the legality of the contract of certification, and expressly 
prescribes the consequences which shall follow its violation. It 
therefore appears that, so far from making the contract of certifi- 
cation void and. illegal, its validity is expressly affirmed, and the 
consequences which follow a violation are specially defined, and 
impliedly limit the penalty incurred to a forfeiture of the bank’s 
charter and the winding up of its affairs. There is a clear impli- 
cation from this provision that no other consequences are intended 
to follow a violation of the statute. It would indeed defeat the 
very policy of an act intended to promote the security and 
strength of the National banking system if its provisions should 
be so construed as to inflict a loss upon them, and a consequent 
impairment of their financial responsibility.” (Zhompson v. St. Nich- 
olas Nat. Bank, 113 N. Y. 325; National Bank v. Stewart, 107 
U. S. 676.) But a bank which violates the law runs the risk of 
forfeiting its charter. (See $$ 87, 109.) 

Sec. 110a. A State bank cannot use the word National.—This 
prohibition is plainly expressed, yet a savings bank in Illinois 
attempted to use it in violation of law. (People v. National Sav- 
ings Bank, 129 Ill. 618.) 

DIRECTORS. 

SECS. 111,115. Election of directors. When a shareholder cannot 
vote-—We have already shown that a purchaser of the shares of a 
bank which is in liquidation is disqualified from voting. (§ 48.) 
So is a shareholder who has not paid for his stock. But his 
liability as surety or otherwise is no disqualification. (Uazted States 
v. Barry, 36 Fed. Rep. 246.) 

SEC. 111a. The power of directors.—In defining their power the 
courts have declared that they do not observe the strict principles 
of a special trust. They act in a fiduciary capacity, but are clothed 
by the statute with a power of management which implies a con- 
siderable element of discretion. This fully embraces a case in which 
cash needed for the legitimate business of a bank may be obtained 
for a debt by accepting payment in advance of its maturity, 
(Keyser v. Hitz, 2 Mackey 513.) 
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The duty of directors to exercise oversight is well illustrated in 
the case of the First National Bank of Superior. (Clews v. Bardon, 
36 Fed. Rep. 617.) The bank was organized chiefly through the 
efforts of a promoter who took a large amount of the stock. He 
procured persons to serve as directors, who, as often happens because 
their lives have been devoted to other matters, were not acquainted 
with the banking business. He also procured a cashier, who was 
known to the directors by reputation, and was regarded by them 
as competent and trustworthy. He had had considerable experience. 
He practically managed the bank, the directors acting merely as 
advisers. It was decided that they were not liable for his acts 
which were unknown to them, especially for making loans in 
excess of the legal limit. 

The remarks of Judge Bunn on this subject are worth adding: 
“Where the directors act in entire good faith and select a person 
to manage the affairs of the bank whom they have every reason 
to believe is competent and honest, they themselves having had 
no experience in banking, they have done just what the _ stock- 
holders themselves would have done in the same circumstances, 
They have acted prudently, and with proper caution, as ordinarily 
prudent business men would act in reference to their own affairs. 
Under such circumstances, to hold them chargeable with knowledge 
of all the illegal acts of the persons selected to manage the bank 
would be a harsh rule.” (Clews v. Bardon, 36 Fed. Rep. 617, 621.) 

Sec. 128. When directors are not liable until nature of their acts 
is legally determined.—When directors have rendered themselves 
personally liable by making excessive loans, and by declaring divi- 
dends that have not been earned, and their bank also liable to a 
forfeiture of its charter, the Comptroller cannot authorize the 
receiver to enforce the personal liability of the directors until a 
proper court has determined that they have done such acts as 
authorize a forfeiture of their bank’s charter. (Welles v. Graves, 
41 Fed. Rep. 459.) 

Sec. 128a. Other methods excluded.—The method of enforcing the 
liability of directors under sections 5,234 and 5,239 exclude other 
remedies, and a creditor therefore of an insolvent bank for which 
a receiver has been appointed cannot sue them for the purpose 
of making them personally liable for mismanagement. (Vazzonal 
Exchange Bank v. Peters, 44 Fed. Rep. 13.) 

Sec. 128b. Forfeiture of charter. Pleading.—In proceeding to 
obtain a iorfeiture of a bank’s charter, as the statute refers only 
to acts done by the directors, or by the executive officers with 
their knowledge, the information must charge the directors with 
doing unlawful acts, and not the association itself. Says Shiras, J.: 
“The violation of the statute must have been committed by the 
directors, or have been knowingly permitted by the directors, before 
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it is deemed to be of that grave character demanding a forfeiture 
of the charter as the punishment thereof. . . . The averment in the 
information must charge either that the act was done by the 
directors, or that they knowingly permitted some one or more of 
the officers, agents, or servants of the association to do the act 
relied on as a violation of the statute.” (Zvrenholm v. Commerctal 
National Bank, 38 Fed. Rep. 323, 325.) 

Sec. 128b. Limitation of proceedings.—The proceedings for forfeit- 
ing the charter must be brought within five years from the time 
of committing the offenses. (Welles v. Graves, 41 Fed. Rep. 459.) 
This limitation is imposed by section 1,047. But if the personal 
liability of the directors can be enforced without reference to the 
forfeiture of the charter, their liability is not a penalty within the 
meaning of this section. (Welles v Graves, 41 Fed. Rep. 459.) 

SEC. 137. Receiver must sue the directors.—When they are liable 
for mismanagement, the receiver, and not the stockholders, must 
sue them, for the right of action is in him, and not in the indi- 
vidual stockholders. (Howe v. Barney, 45 Fed. Rep. 668.) There 
are occasions where they can sue, which have been mentioned. 

Sec. 137a. Their liability cannot be enforced in an action at law.— 
Furthermore, their personal liability by declaring dividends in excess 
of net profits, and by loaning to any one an amount exceeding 
one-tenth of the capital stock, cannot be enforced in an action at 
law. The remedy is in equity. (Wedles v. Graves, 41 Fed. Rep. 459.) 


SHAREHOLDERS. 


SEC. 142. How stock is transferred. Effect of delivering a certifi- 
cate.—The mere transfer of stock on the books of a bank to the 
name of the transferee does not constitute him a shareholder and 
subject to the liabilities attaching to that relation. If, however, 
a transfer should be made to another, even without his knowledge, 
but of which he should subsequently be informed, or he should 
ratify the transfer by uniting in an application with other share- 
holders, or be receiving a dividend, or accepting any benefit from 
the stock, or by any act, his title and liability would be complete. 
(Keyser v. Hitz, 133 U. S. 138; Stephens v. Follett, 43 Fed. Rep. 
842, 846.) 

SEC. 142a. In Moores’ case (Moores v. Citizens National Bank, 111 
U. S. 156) he lent money to the cashier, taking stock of the bank 
for an equal amount. The cashier gave Moores a certificate in 
the usual form, which was duly signed by the president. It had, 
in truth, been signed by him and left with the cashier to be used 
in his absence. It stated that the cashier was the owner of the 
number of shares specified, and were “transferable only on the 
books of the bank on the surrender of this certificate,” as the 
by-laws presented. The cashier did not deliver any certificate to 
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the bank, or make any transfer to Moores on the books. He 
sought to recover the value of the certificate of the bank, but did 
not succeed, for no legal transfer had been made. 

SEC. 142b. Stephens v. Follett.—On one occasion a person sub- 
scribed and paid for a specified number of shares of a “ proposed 
increase” of the stock of a National bank, but they were never 
issued. The bank officials, however, transferred old stock to him 
without his knowledge or consent. He was declared to be not 
the owner of these shares, and therefore not liable for an assess- 
ment thereon. (Stephens v. Follett, 43 Fed. Rep. 842.) Nor did the 
receiving of a dividend on them estop him from denying owner- 
ship, as he supposed this was paid on the new shares for which 
he had subscribed. (/d.) 

SEC. 142c. In Brown v. Finn (34 Fed. Rep. 124), a shareholder 
sought to escape from paying an assessment which had been 
levied on his share, on the ground that he was not a shareholder. 
His shares had been shares transferred to him by the president. 
The only knowledge he had of the transfer was the receiving of 
a twenty-five per cent. dividend. It did not appear that he had 
ever paid for them. He returned the money immediately to the 
president, but, though vice-president of the bank, he did nothing 
to correct the record of the ownership of the shares. He was 
declared to be the holder, but would not have been had he occu- 
pied no official relation. Said MHallett, J.: “The authorities are 
numerous, and stand upon the soundest reason, that if one be put 
upon the books as a stockholder without his consent, he shall 
not be held in respect to such stock; but when he concerns him- 
self in the management of the corporation he vouches for its 
integrity, stands before the world as indorsing and maintaining it, 
and he must be liable for whatever the books show in respect to 
its condition.” ‘The distinction between an unknown transfer to an 
officer and to any other person is as just as it is important. 
(Affd. 12 U. S. Sup. Ct. Rep. 136.) 

Sec. 142d. Transfer. Whether from a bank or president.—The 
president and manager of a National bank sold to P. fifty shares 
of its stock, representing that they were worth a premium of at 
least sixty dollars a share. P. received his certificate duly signed 
by the president and cashier. The bank having failed, P. sought 
to recover the amount paid as a preferred creditor, on the ground 
that he had purchased the shares of the bank through the fraud- 
ulent representations of the president. The court declared that, 
assuming the shares belonged to the bank, the action could be 
maintained ; but they belonged to the president, and not to the 
bank, and therefore he could not recover. (Prosser v. First Nat. 
Bank, 106 N. Y. 677.) 

SEC. 142e. Indorsement and delivery of certificate.—If a share- 
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holder indorses his certificate and delivers it to the cashier with 
directions to make the transfer, he has fully discharged his duty 
and is not liable for an assessment if the cashier has failed to 
complete the transfer on the books. (Hayes v. Shoemaker, 39 Fed. 
Rep. 319; Whitney v. Butler, 118 U.S. 655.) 

Sec. 150. A bank cannot purchase its own stock.—On one occa- 
sion, however, a bank did purchase its own shares, and divided 
them among some of the directors. One of them gave his note 
therefor, but the bank retained the certificate. The shares were 
transferred to him on the books and he received the dividends 
thereon. Becoming bankrupt, he transferred the stock to the bank’s 
teller, and the bank retained his note. In an action by the 
assignee to set aside the transfer as a preference, it was decided 
that the bank had no power to purchase or convey the shares, 
and that no title passed. (Meyers v. Valley Nat. Bank, 18 Nat. 
Bank. Reg. 34.) 

SEC. 150a. When loan on its stock may be enforced, though pro- 
hibited.—_Though a bank is forbidden to make a loan on the 
security of its own stock, such a loan, nevertheless, may be 
enforced. Only the Government can deal with a bank for thus 
violating the law. (Walden Nat. Bank v. Birch N. Y. 29 N. E. 
Rep. 126. See Azrsch v. Norton, 115 Ind. 341.) To evade the law, 
a cashier once had the stock transferred to himself personally. 
Yet it was held that the stock belonged to the bank and that 
the cashier and his sureties were liable for his misappropriation 
of it. (/d@.) 

Sec. 152. A bank can have no lien on its own stock.—This has 
been decided on several occasions. (Goodbar, White & Co. v. 
City Nat. Bank, 78 Texas 461.) 

SEc. 160. Nature of liability of shareholders.—Passing to the lia- 
bility of shareholders for assessments, we may begin by inquiring 
into the nature of it. Judge Wheeler, of Vermont, has done this 
in a case by a receiver to enforce an assessment against a mar- 
ried woman. “It is true that the liability does rest upon con- 
tract, but not upon the contract of the stockholder. The contract 
is made by the bank when the liability of that for which the 
assessment is required is created. The stockholders have no part 
in that contract. The affairs of the bank are managed by the 
directors, and its contracts are made by them, or pursuant to their 
authority. When those contracts are made, the statute binds the 
stockholders to them to the extent of the par value of their stock. 
(Richmond v. Irons, 121 U.S. 27.) If the stockholder was present 
and objected, the liability would be no less. The _ shareholders 
generally become such by contract, but the liability does not 
accrue then. They place themselves where the law makes them 
liable when the bank makes contracts; and any one may do that 
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who is capable of becoming a stockholder, and married women in 
Vermont have, and always have had, that capacity.” (Wztters v. 
Sowles, 32 Fed. Rep. 767, 769.) 

SEC. 161. Liable until transfer is made on books.—Shiras, J., 
said in Welles v. Larrabee (36 Fed. Rep. 866, 868): “ Parties deal- 
ing with a corporation have a right to assume that all persons 
shown by ‘the books of the corporation to be stockholders are 
bound for the liabilities of the corporation in the manner provided 
by the statutes under which the corporation is organized. If, 
therefore, a person knowingly permits his name to appear upon 
the stock books as a shareholder in fact, he will be estopped in 
favor of creditors from denying liability.” (Citing in matter of 
Reciprocity Bank, 22 N. Y. 1, 17.) 

Sec. 171. Married women are liablee—When a married woman is 
a shareholder her separate estate is liable to assessment like the 
property of any other shareholder, nor will the mode of acquiring 
shares, whether by subscription, purchase or bequest, lessen her 
liability. (Keyser v. Hitz, 133 U.S. 138; Bundy v. Cocke, 128 Td. 
185; Watters v. Sowles, 32 Fed. Rep. 767, 769; 35 /d. 463; 38 /d. 700. 
Said Harlan, J., in Keyser v. Hztz (151), of such a shareholder: “She 
became, by force of the statute, individually responsible to the 
extent of her stock, at the par value thereof, for the contracts, 
debts and engagements of the National bank equally and ratably 
with other shareholders. Section 5,151, which imposes such indi- 
vidual responsibility upon the shareholders of National banks, 
makes no exception in favor of married women.” Nor does the 
National bank law forbid them becoming shareholders. Indeed, the 
laws of the United States do not regulate the capacity of persons 
to become shareholders. This question, therefore, must be deter- 
mined by the laws of the States where corporate shares are held. 
(Lorillard v. Standard Ozl Co., 18 Blatchf. 199; Fet/er v. Newhall, 21 
Id. 445; Wetters v. Sowles, 32 Fed. Rep. 767.) Doubtless the right is 
accorded to married women in most, if not all the States. (Bundy 
v. Cocke, 128 U. S. 185; Keyser v. Hitz, 133 Jd. 138; Wetters v. 
Sowles, 32 Fed. Rep. 767.) 

SEC. 171a. Enforcement of liability against a married woman.—The 
courts have not clearly determined on the proper mode of pro- 
ceeding in such cases. The proceeding first instituted in W7¢ters 
v. Sowles (32 Fed. Rep. 767) was a bill in equity; but it was dis- 
missed, Judge Wheeler declaring that the remedy was an action 
of law. (Price v. Abbott, 17 Fed. Rep. 506.) In Bundy v. Cocke, 
however (128 U. S. 185), the proceeding was a bill in equity against 
the woman’s separate estate, and its appropriateness was not ques- 
tioned. Its adequacy was indeed questioned on the ground that 
it contained no allegation of her capacity to become a shareholder, 
or whether she was one before or after her marriage, but these 
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objections were regarded groundless. (Keyser v. Hitz, 2 Mackey 473, 
afid. 133 U. S. 138 was an action at law. See § 178.*) 

SEC. 173. Effect of liquidation on the liability of a shareholder.— 
On this subject, Devens, J., has remarked: “ When a bank is in 
liquidation the liability of the stockholder for the debts of the 
corporation has been fixed. If there is a debt due from the bank, 
he cannot transfer to any one else his liability to pay that debt, 
so as to affect the creditor or subject him, in seeking such reme- 
dies as he may have against the stockholders, to any examination 
beyond the list of those who were so when the liquidation com- 
menced. No further debts can be contracted thereafter, nor any 
transaction made except such as result by implication from the 
duty of closing up its affairs. While the embarrassments that would 
arise from holding the stock of a bank transferable after it has 
once gone into liquidation are manifest, no reason incidental thereto 
exists why it should so continue transferable.” (Richards v. Alttle- 
borough Nat. Bank, 148 Mass. 187.) 

SEc. 174. A shareholder’s liability ceases after the statute of limita- 
tions has run for the full period. Consequently, an action by the 
receiver begun after that time cannot be sustained. (Axtler v. Poole, 
44 Fed. Rep. 586.) 

SEC. 175. Liability is several and equal.—“ Stockholders are liable 
to be assessed equally and ratably to the extent of their statutory 
liability for all debts existing while they hold stock, and before 
they make a valid transfer of the same. The various provisions 
of the National Bank Act are a part of the contract of the char- 
ter of a National bank, and where a party becomes a stockholder 
therein he necessarily submits himself to the provisions of the law 
under which the bank is authorized to transact business.” (Haw- 
ley, J.. Young v. Wempe, 46 F. 354.) 

SEC. 176, Action by Comptroller is conclusive.—The Comptroller’s 
action in levying the assessment is conclusive on debtors and share- 
holders. (Peters v. Foster, 56 Hun 607; Platt v. Crawford, 8 Abb. 
N. S. 297, 308; Cadle v. Baker, 20 Wall. 650, Casey v. Galli, 94 
U. S. 673; Kennedy v. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498.) 

SEC. 176a. Who must sue.—The receiver is the proper person to 
sue for an assessment. (Peters v. Foster, 56 Hun 607; Stanton v. 
Wilkeson, 8 Ben. 357; Bank v. Kennedy, 17 Wall. 19, 21; Kennedy v. 
Gzbson, 8 Wall. 498; Bank of Bethel v. Pahquiogue Bank, 14 Ld. 383; 
Platt v. Crawford, 8 Abb. N. S. 297.) 


* Jn re First Nat. Bank, 49 Fed. Rep. 120, Judge Wheeler said that the 
Supreme Court of the United States had said that they were, in equity, when 
by the law of the place they could become such shareholders. (Bundy v. Cocke, 
128 U. S. 138.) They may become such shareholders in Vermont, and the 
motion for a new trial was overruled by two judges. (Wetters v. Sowles, 38 
Fed, Rep. 700.) Since then the Supreme Court has fully decided, in a case 
quite similar, that they are liable at law. (Keyser v. Hitz, 133 U. S. 138.) 
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SEC. 177. In what courts the receiver can sue.—A receiver may 
sue in a State court in another State than that in which the bank 
was located to recover an assessment. (Peters v. Foster, 56 Hun 
607; Platt v. Beebe, 57 N. Y. 339; Bank of Bethel v. Pahquioque 
Bank, 14 Wall. 383; Brinckerhoff v. Bostwick, 88 N. Y. 52, 61.) 

SEC. 178. Nature of remedy.—The remedy for collecting an assess- 
ment is an action at law (Welles v. Stout, 38 Fed. Rep. 67. See 
§$ 160); nor can the legality of the appointment of the receiver be 
attacked in such a proceeding. (/d.) Nor does the collection of 
an assessment in this manner deprive the shareholders of their 
property “without due process of law.” (/d.) 

SEC. 190. Delano v. Butler.—The failure of the Pacific National 
Bank, of Boston, gave rise to a goodly crop of lawsuits of great 
interest relating to the liability of shareholders for assessments on 
shares, in which the formalities relating to their issue had not 
been completed at the time of the bank’s failure. No one denied 
his liability for the value of his original shares; the questions 
related to his liability for the increased capital. Among these cases 
was Aspinwall v. Butler (133 U.S., 595, affg. 33 Fed. Rep. 217), which 
involved essentially the same questions as Delano v. Butler. (§ 190.) 

SEC. Ig1a. Effect of judgment of higher court on proceedings of 
lower courts.—One other question has been decided in the Pacific 
Bank litigation, which, perhaps, ought to be mentioned. The 
receiver brought a suit against Eaton to recover the assessment 
ordered by the Comptroller. Eaton admitted that. he was _ liable 
for $4,000, the par value of his stock, but denied his liability for 
$4,000 more, because his subscription for the amount had not been 
completed. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts had decided this 
question in his favor, and he used that judgment as a bar in the 
other proceeding to collect more than $4,000, the par value of the 
original stock. The United States Supreme Court, however, reversed 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the State, maintaining that 
Eaton was holden for the par value of the new stock as well as 
the old. The question then arose concerning the judgment of the 
Circuit Court relating to the assessment. It was decided that the 
Supreme Court had judicial knowledge of all the proceedings, and 
therefore the action of the Circuit Court was reversed, with 
a direction to enter judgment for the par value of the whole 
amount of stock, $8,000 and interest. (Butler v. Eaton, 141 U.S. 240.) 

Sec. 181. Receiver must aver that the proceeding is necessary.—In 
an action by the receiver to collect an assessment of the stock- 
holders, the complaint need allege only that the Comptroller deter- 
mined to enforce their liability and did levy the assessment. 
(Young v. Wempe, 46 Fed. Rep. 354.) If the receiver allege that 
on a day named, “the Comptroller of the Currency, in order to 
pay the liabilities” of the bank, “made an assessment upon all of 
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the said shares of the capital stock of said bank of 100 per cent. 
on its par value,” and ordered the stockholders to pay the same 
“on or before” a day named, this will be sufficient to show that 
the proper action was taken by the Comptroller to determine the 
necessity of an assessment, and also of collecting the same of 
the delinquent stockholders. (Welles v. Stout, 38 Fed. Rep. 67.) 
Furthermore, an allegation “that by virtue of the premises, and 
of the statutes in such case made and provided, the defendant 
became and is indebted to your petitioner,” the receiver, “in the 
sum of, etc.,” sufficiently shows his indebtedness, and is equivalent 
to an allegation of non-payment. (/d.) 

SEC. 185a. Assessment. Set-off—On one occasion a bank was in 
a critical condition, and A. lent funds on the assurance that if 
the bank survived, they should be returned; if it failed, the amount 
should be credited in his assessment. This, however, could not 
be done, and he was obliged to pay his assessment like others, 
and take his dividend on the sum thus advanced to save the bank 
from bankruptcy. (Sow/les v. Witters, 39 Fed. Rep. 403; Case v. 
Bank, 1oo VU. S. 446. See § 448a.) 

Sec. 205. A naked trustee is free from liability—Thus, in Wed/es 
v. Larrabee (36 Fed. Rep. 866), shares had been assigned in trust 
as security for a debt due to a third person. On the stock book 
the ‘word “trustee” appeared after the assignee’s name. As his 
trust character thus clearly appeared, he could not be held liable 
for assessment. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


SEC. 219. How increase must be made.—The stock of a National 
bank can be increased only in the manner provided by law. To 
constitute a valid increase three things must be done, says Mr. 
Justice Matthews. (Delano v. Butler, 118 U. S. 634, 649.) (1) “ The 
association, in the mode pointed out in its articles, and not in 
excess of the maximum provided for by them, shall assent to an 
increased amount; (2) the whole amount of the proposed increase 
shall be paid in as part of the capital of such association; (3) the 
Comptroller of the Currency, by his certificate, specifying the amount 
of such increase of capital stock, shall approve thereof, and certify 
to the fact of its payment.” Therefore an attempted increase with- 
out obtaining the consent of two-thirds of the stock, the payment 
in full of the amount of the increase, and the certificate and approval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency is invalid, and preliminary 
subscriptions to the increase cannot be enforced. (Wznters v. Arm- 
strong, 37 Fed. Rep. 508.) Moreover, when a subscriber has paid 
the proposed increase, supposing the requirements of the law have 
been observed, he can recover, either the full amount paid, or share 
with the other creditors. The latter view is maintained by Judge 
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Jackson (Wé2nters vy. Armstrong, 37 Fed. Rep. 508), and the other 
view by a court in Missouri. (Schzerenberg v. Stephens, 32 Mo. App. 
314; Nechols v. Stephens, Id. 330.) 

SEC. 219a. Schierenberg v. Stephens.—A National bank determined 
to increase its capital from $300,000 to $500,000, but only $130,0c0 
was subscribed. The bank advertised an increase to $430,000, but 
this was never authorized by the shareholders nor approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The bank became insolvent, and the 
plaintiff sued to recover the amount he had paid. It was decided 
that not having become a shareholder, the receiver must repay him. 
(Schzerenberg v. Stephens, Id. 330. 

SECS, 219, 191. Pacific National Bank v. Eaton (141 U. S. 227.)\—This 
controversy relating to an increase of stock, and the liability of the 
owners for an assessment thereon, has been fully described. (§ 191.) 
The United States Supreme Court maintained that when a sub- 
scriber for a proposed increase of stock in a National bank pays 
for it and receives a receipt therefor, and his name is entered on 
the books as a stockholder, and his certificate has been properly 
prepared, and is ready for delivery, he is a stockholder, though 
the certificate was never delivered. (Thayer v. Butler, 141 U. S. 
234), decided on the same grounds as the above case. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ASSIGNMENT FOR CREDITORS—VALIDITY—PREF- 
ERENCES. 


NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS. 
Durant v. Pirerson. 


Where the surviving partner of an insolvent firm borrowed money of a bank to 
pay the firm debts, while its insolvency was unknown either to the bank or to the 
surviving partner, his assignment of the firm property for the benefit of its creditors 
is not void because it gives a preference to the bank for the money so borrowed and 
used. 


HAIGHT, J.—This action was brought to set aside an assignment 
made by the defendant, Henry R. Pierson, as survivor of the late firm 
of Henry R. Pierson & Son, to the defendant Robert C. Pruyn, for the 
benefit of creditors, upon the ground that it was fraudulent and void as 
against the creditors of the firm, for the reason that it directed the pay- 
ment to the National Commercial Bank of the sum of $15,000. The 
referee has found as facts that Henry R. Pierson, the elder, died on the 
1st day of January, 1890, leaving the defendant Henry R. Pierson, his 
son, as the sole surviving member of the firm; that the firm kept an 
account with the National Commercial Bank of Albany, in the name of 
Henry R. Pierson & Son, which was open and unsettled upon the books 
of the bank on the gth day of January, 1890, at which time the defend- 
ant Pierson made application to the bank for the loan of $15,000; that 
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upon making such loan there was credited upon the books of the bank 
to the firm the sum so loaned, and a note was given therefor, payable on 
demand, signed in the name of the firm by Henry R. Pierson, survivor ; 
that $10,150 thereof was subsequently drawn out of the bank by the 
checks of the defendant Henry R. Pierson, signed by him as survivor, 
and the same was applied and used in the payment of the debts of the 
firm. The referee further found as facts that the purpose of said defend- 
ant Henry R. Pierson in applying for and obtaining such loan was to 
procure money with which to pay the obligations of the firm which had 
matured, or were about to mature, and that the bank understood such 
to be the purpose of the loan at the time of making the same; that the 
firm was in fact insolvent on the Ist day of January, 1890, at the time of 
the decease of the elder Pierson, but that such fact was not known to 
either the defendant Pierson or the National Commercial Bank at the 
time the loan was made. He further found as a fact that in inserting 
in the assignment the direction to pay the National Commercial Bank 
of Albany from the firm property the amount of the note, the defendant 
Pierson acted with intent to hinder, delay and defraud the creditors of 
the firm, but that at the time of making such assignment the defendant 
Pierson believed that such note was a firm obligation, or an obligation 
which was legally enforceable against the property and assets of the 
firm, and that he therefore was not morally chargeable with wrong in 
directing its payment out of the property of the firm; that the appro- 
priation by him of the money borrowed of the bank to the payment of 
the firm debts created aclaim in his favor against the estate, which, 
before the assignment, could have been properly paid out of the firm’s 
assets. Asaconclusion of law he found that the debt created by the 
loan by the National Commercial Bank was the individual debt of the 
defendant Pierson, and not that of the firm; that the assignment was 
consequently fraudulent as to the plaintiff, and directed judgment 
accordingly. Ifthe debt created by the loan be the individual liability 
of the survivor, and one that the firm ought not to pay, and the firm be 
insolvent, the survivor had no right in his assignment to direct its pay- 
ment out of the firm’s assets, and by so doing the assignment was ren- 
dered fraudulent as to the creditors of the firm. (W2/son v. Robertson, 21 
N. Y. 587; Menagh v. Whitwell, 52 zd. 146; Bank v. Burt, 93 td. 233-245; 
Bulger v. Rosa, 119 td. 459-465.) 

It thus becomes important to determine whether the loan contracted 
by the survivor became a firm obligation for the payment of which its 
assets may justly be applied. As we have seen, the note given upon pro- 
curing such loan bore the name of the firm and that of Henry R. Pier- 
son, as survivor, but at the time that this note was given it was known 
to all the parties concerned that the senior member of the firm had 
died. The death of a partner puts an end tothe copartnership, and 
there is no longer any power or authority of the surviving partners to 
carry on for the future a partnership trade or business, or to engage in 
new transactions, contracts or : liabilities on account thereof. (Story 
Partn. § § 342, 343; Had/ v. Lanning, 91 U.S. 160-170; Farr v. Morrill, § 
N. Y. Supp. 720.) It is thus apparent that while the note in form would 
appear to create an obligation of the firm, it is at law unavailable as 
such, for the reason that there was no power in the survivor to make 
it; but it does not follow but that it is a claim which ought in justice and 
equity to be paid out of the firm’s assets. If it is, the preference in the 
assignment would not be void, for the law will not declare fraudulent 
that which equity adjudges right and proper. (Denton v. Morrill, 43 
Hun. 224-229.) We must therefore consider whether there are equities 
which will support the claim of the bank to be paid out of such assets 
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It is apparent that the money borrowed from the bank by the survivor 
was for the purpose of paying the creditors of the firm the claims then 
matured and pressing. The amount of the loan was credited upon the 
open account of the firm with the bank, and subsequently $10,000 thereof, 
or thereabouts, was drawn out by the survivor upon his check, and used 
in the payment of the liabilities of the firm. At the time this loan was 
made it was not supposed by the officers of the bank or the surviving 
partner that the firm was insolvent, and no question is made but that 
both parties acted in good faith. The question is therefore presented 
whether a surviving partner may in good faith borrow money for the 
express purpose of paying the debts of his firm, and, by so applying the 
money borrowed, create an equity for the satisfaction of which the 
assets of the firm may properly be devoted. As we have seen, the sur- 
vivor became entitled to the assets, which he had the right to sell, 
mortgage and dispose of in order to pay the debts and close up the 
affairs of the copartnership. If he had the power to sell or mortgage, 
it would seem to follow that he had the power to borrow and pledge 
the assets for the repayment of the loan; and, the amount borrowed hav- 
ing been faithfully applied in liquidation of the debts of the copartner- 
ship, equity will recognize the justness of the claim of the party making 
the loan. Cases may arise where the exercise of such authority may be 
highly expedient, if not necessary, for the preservation of the rights of 
creditors and persons interested in the distribution of the assets of the 
firm ; as, for instance, creditors may by levy expose the assets to a forced 
public sale under circumstances which would work great sacrifice to the 
estate. Incase a survivor should be insolvent, he might be able toraise 
money by a pledge to repay out of the partnership assets when he could 
not obtain it upon his own credit. We do not see that harm could 
result to the other creditors by permitting this to be done, for it would 
not increase the obligations of the firm nor lessen their share in the dis- 
tribution of the assets in case the firm be insolvent. It is not questioned 
but that the survivor had the right to turn out as a security or pledge 
the assets of the firm in payment for the money received by him. He 
could have sold the assets and repaid the money loaned at any time 
before executing the assignment and without the taint of fraud. It is 
not apparent how the rights of the parties are changed and the act of 
the survivor made fraudulent by doing that in the assignment which he 
had the right to do immediately before executing it. 

The precise question involved in this case does not appear to have 
been passed upon in any reported case, so far as we have been able to 
discover, except in Haynes v. Brooks, 8 Civ. Proc. R. 106-113, where an 
assignment was made for the benefit of creditors by a surviving partner. 
In that case, as in this, the creditors had loaned money to the surviving 
partner to pay a note of the firm. Van Vorst, J., in commenting pon 
the transaction. said : “ Ifa firm obligation was retired by the use of the 
money loaned or advanced by Brown & Co., the surviving partner would 
have been entitled to be repaid out of the firm property. As the 
monevs of Brown & Co. in fact paid a firm obligation, I see no objec- 
tion inthe subrogation of them in equity tothe rights of the surviving 
partner or to the regarding of them as entitled to be repaid out of the 
firm assets. That works injustice to no one.” The learned judge con- 
cluded by ordering the complaint dismissed, thereby sustaining the 
validity of the assignment. This case was affirmed in the General Term 
(42 Hun. 528) and in this court in 116 N. Y. 487. This question, how- 
ever, was not considered in either of the appellate courts. In Re Estate 
of Davis, 5 Whart. 529, it was held that after the dissolution of a copart- 
nership the partner authorized to settle the estate may borrow money 
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on the credit of the firm for the purpose of paying its debts, and, if the 
credit be given in good faith, though with a knowledge of the dissolu- 
tion, and the money borrowed be faithfully applied in liquidation of 
the debts of the partnership, the creditor has a claim against the firm 
assets, and is not to be considered as a creditor merely of the partner 
borrowing. In the case of Prudhomme v. Henry, 5 La. Ann. 700, it was 
held that, where a liquidating partner after dissolution has borrowed 
money to pay the debts of the firm, the partnership is liable so far as the 
evidence shows that the money was used for the benefit of the firm. In 
the last two cases the partnerships were not insolvent, and the question 
arose aS between the partners. The courts, however, recognized the 
claim of the lender as one which ought to be paid by the partnership. 
In the case under consideration it is true that the partnership is insolv- 
ent, and the question arises as between the bank and creditors of the 
partnership, but the creditors have not been harmed or prejudiced by 
the action of the bank in loaning the money to the survivor, for the 
assets were increased in value to the amount of the loan, and the money 
drawn out of the bank was applied in extinguishment of the claims of 
the creditors, thus reducing to that extent the liabilities of the firm. 
When a partnership is dissolved by the death of a partner the survivor 
is entitled to the possession and control of the joint property for the 
purpose of closing its business, and to that end and for that purpose he . 
may, according to the settled principles of the law of partnership, 
administerthe affairs of the firm, and bysale, mortgage or other reason- 
able disposition of the property, make provision for meeting its obliga- 
tions. He may for that purpose borrow money, and give a valid pledge 
of the copartnership property for its repayment. (W7llzamsv. Whedon, 
109 N. Y. 333; Amerson v. Senter, 118 U.S. 3-8; Fetzpatrick v. Flan- 
nagan, 106 zd. 648; Butchart v. Dresser; 4 De Gex, M. & G. 542; I0 
Hare, 453; Banking Co. v. Cure, 31 Ch. Div. 326.) In Case v. Beaure- 
gard, 99 U.S. 119-124, Mr. Justice Strong, in commenting upon the 
rights of partners in a suit involving the marshaling of the assets, says : 
“The right of each partner extends only to the share of what may 
remain after payment of the debts of the firm and a settlement of its 
accounts. Growing out of this right, or, rather, included in it, is the 
right to have the partnership property applied to the payment of the 
partnership debts in preference to those of any individual partner 
This is an equity that partners have as between themselves, and in 
certain circumstances it inures to the benefit of the creditors of the 
firm. The latter are said to have the privilege or preference, some- 
times loosely denominated a ‘lien,’ to have the debts due to them 
paid out of the assets of a firm in course of liquidation to the exclu- 
sion of the creditors ofits several members. This equity is a derivative 
one. It is not held or enforceable in their own right. It is practically 
a subrogation to the equity of the individual partner, to be made 
effective only through him. Hence, if he is not in a condition to 
enforce it, the creditors of the firm cannot be. (Rice v. Barnard, 20 
Vt. 479; Appeal of York Co. Bank, 32 Penn. St. 446.) But so long as 
the equity of the partner remains in him—so long as he retains an 
interest in the firm assets as a partner—a court of equity will allow 
the creditors of the firm to avail themselves of his equity, and enforce 
through it the application of those assets primarily to the payment of 
the debts due them whenever the property comes under its administra- 
tion.” In the case of Saunders v. Reilly, 105 N. Y. 12, it was held 
thata mere general creditor of a firm, having no execution or attach- 
ment, has no lien whatever upon its personal assets. That, while firm 
creditors are entitled to a preference over creditors of the individual 
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members of the firm, in the payment of their debts: out of the assets 
in the course of liquidation, their equity is not held or enforceable in 
their own right, but is a derivative one, practically a subrogation of 
the equity of each individual partner to have the firm assets applied 
primarily to the payment of its cebts; and where no such equity exists 
in favor of any member of the firm the firm creditors have none ; and 
therefore where a judgment is recovered against all the members of a 
firm upon a joint obligation, but not an indebtedness of the firm, the 
firm property may be levied upon and sold on execution issued on the 
judgment. (See also Dimon v. Hazard, 32 N. Y. 64; Stanton v. West- 
over, 101 zd. 265; Kirby v. Schoonmaker, 4 Barb. Ch. 46; Brown v. Hig- 
ginbotham, 27 Am. Dec. 618; Peyton v. Stratton, 7 Gratt. 380; Stebbins 
v. Willard, 53 Vt. 665.) It appears to usthat the conclusion is war- 
ranted from the authorities referred to that where a person in good 
faith loans money to a surviving partner, and where the money is faith- 
fully applied by such partner in satisfaction of the liabilities of the firm, 
the claim becomes one which in equity should be paid out of the assets 
of the firm; and in an accounting between the survivor with the per- 
sonal representatives of the deceased partner, equity will recognize the 
right of the surviving partner to have the money so borrowed and 
applied by him repaid out of the assets of the firm, and an assignment 
so directing is not fraudulent. Attention is called to the fact that the 
deceased partner left a will making the survivor his sole devisee and 
legatee, and it is claimed that he left no individual debts. If this were 
so, it is not apparent that it would affect the equities of the bank; but 
the evidence is silent upon the question as to whether or not the 
deceased left individual debts. The referee refused to so find, and we 
cannot assume that there were none. It may also be claimed that, the 
firm being insolvent, the survivor has no equities to which the bank can 
be subrogated, for the reason that he is liable individually for the pay- 
ment of the firm debts. But the bank is not asking for any relief by 
way of subrogation ; it is only defending the provision already made for 
it in the assignment from the claim of fraud. Even though both the 
firm and the survivor were insolvent, the survivor still had the right to 
have his contract recognized, and to say which of the creditors should 
be paid first, and to so provide in his assignment. (W7//éams v. Whedon, 
- supra.) \t follows that the judgment should be reversed and a new trial 
granted with costs to abide the final award of costs. All concur, except 
Vann, J., dissenting, and Potter, J., not voting. 

Vann, J., dissents upon the ground that the note preferred in the 
assignment as a firm debt was simply the individual debt of the surviv- 
ing partner, who, as he did not bind the firm in creating the debt, could 
bind neither it nor its property by directing payment out of the firm 


assets. 
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DEPOSITOR’S DUTY TO EXAMINE HIS PASS-BOOK 
AFTER ITS RETURN BY THE BANK. 


SUPREME COURT OF CALIFORNIA, 
Janin Vv. London & San Francisco Bank. 


Where a bank allowed over three months to elapse before it returned to a depos- 
itor a forged check drawn on his account and payable to ‘‘currency or bearer,” that 
it had paid without requiring the bearer’s indorsement or identification, and there 
was no evidence that the bank could have retrieved its loss if notified of the forgery, 
the depositor’s neglect within a reasonable time after the return of his canceled 
checks to examine them, and give notice of the forgery,was not a defense to recover 
the money paid on such check ; and hence the bank was not prejudiced by an erro- 
neous instruction to the effect that the depositor was not guilty of negligence in fail- 
ing to examine the checks and bank-book, and that he became bound to give notice 
of the forgery only after he had discovered ir. Paterson, J., dissenting. 

The jury were properly instructed to find for plaintiff unless defendant was 
deprived of an opportunity to save itself from loss by his failure to examine the 
checks and bank-book, and to give notice of the forgery. 


DE HAVEN, J.—The plaintiff was a depositor in the bank of defend- 
ant, and the controversy in this action grows out of the payment by 
defendant of a check for $16,700, purporting to have been signed by 
plaintiff, and for which amount defendant claims that it is entitled to 
debit the account of plaintiff. The complaint alleges that this check 
was a forgery. This is denied in the answer; and as another and sep- 
arate defense is averred, in substance, that the plaintiff is estopped to 
deny the genuineness of said check, because of his negligence in not 
examining his balanced pass-book and returned checks, including the 
one in dispute, within a reasonable time, and giving notice that such 
check was forged, “by reason of which laches defendant was prevented 
from tracing out the forger of said check or said signature, if it was a 
forgery, and proceeding against him, for a period of nearly five months, 
and until all trace of said forger was lost.” The defendant also avers 
that the account between itself and plaintiff had become a stated one. 
The check was paid on May 29, 1878, and on September 4, 1878, the 
defendant returned to plaintiff his pass-book showing the statement of 
his account at that date, and that he was charged with the amount of 
this check, which was also returned to him as one of the vouchers. On 
December 11, 1878, another statement of plaintiff's account was rendered 
by defendant, in which appeared the balance shown by the previous 
account. The evidence also tended to show that plaintiff did not at 
once examine the check in dispute when it was returned to him with his 
balanced pass-book on September 4, 1878, nor until some time in the 
month of December, 1878, and that he first intimated to defendant a 
doubt of its genuineness about December 28, 1878, but did not give 
notice that he actually claimed it to be a forgery until February 1, 1879. 
The verdict of the jury in favor of plaintiff must be deemed, on this 
appeal, to have conclusively established the fact that the check was a 
forgery, as there was evidence sufficient to establish such a finding, 
and it is not claimed that there was any error in the instructions of 
the court, so far as they relate to that particular point. It is well settled 
that a bank in receiving ordinary deposits becomes the debtor of the 
depositor, and its implied contract with him is to discharge this indebt- 
edness by honoring such checks as he may draw upon it, and it is not 
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entitled to debit his account with any payments except such as are made 
by his order or direction. (Crawfordv. Bank, 100 N.Y. 50, 2 N. E. Rep. 
881; Bank v. Risley, 111 U.S. 125, 4 Sup. Ct. Rep. 322.) All unauthor- 
ized payments, such as upon forged checks, are therefore made at the 
peril of the bank, and it is not justified in charging them against the 
depositor’s account unless some negligent act cf his in some way con- 
tributed to induce such payment in the first instance, or unless by his 
subsequent conduct in relation to the matter he is upon equitable prin- 
ciples estopped to deny the correctness of such payments. This view of 
the law cannot be well questioned, and finds abundant support in the 
decisions of courts. (SAzjman v. Bank, 126 N. Y. 318, 27 N. E. Rep. 371; 
Hardy v. Bank, 51 Md. 562; Wetnstezn v. Bank, 69 Tex. 38, 6 S. W. Rep. 
171; Bank v. Morgan, 117 U.S. 96, 6 Sup. Ct. Rep. 657.) 

It is not claimed in this case that plaintiff was guilty of any prior neg- 
ligence which induced the defendant to pay the check in dispute, and 
we are therefore to consider only the one general question, whether, 
upon the evidence before it, the court committed any error to the pre- 
judice of the defendant in giving or refusing instructions relating to the 
defense of estoppel, and this we proceed to do. The plaintiff was in no 
manner responsible for the action of the defendant in paying the check. 
In making such payment it parted with its own money, and not that of 
plaintiff; and the loss consequent thereon was its own, and should not be 
transferred to the plaintiff, unless, from all the circumstances in the 
case, it appears reaaonably probable that, but for his alleged negligence, 
the defendant could have protected itself. The defendant has not in 
fact discharged its indebtedness to plaintiff, and should not be permit- 
ted to debit him with any amount as an offset thereto, unless it appears 
that, by reason of the negligent conduct of plaintiff, it has omitted to 
take proceedings which it otherwise would and could have taken to 
indemnify itself from loss. This seems to us clear upon the plainest 
principles of justice. The balancing of the pass-book in September, and 
charging the plaintiff therein with the amount of this check, and its 
return to him at the same time, constituted a statement of the account 
between himself and the defendant; and it thereupon became the duty 
of the plaintiff to examine the same within a reasonable time, and give 
to defendant, without unreasonable delay, notice of any objection which 
he had to it; and, unless such objection was made within a reasonable 
time, it became an account stated, and there was imposed upon the 
plaintiff the burden of showing that the check with which he was debited 
was a forgery ; and, in addition to this, if the circumstances attending 
the entire transaction were such as to make it reasonably probable that 
the bank had suffered prejudice by plaintiff's unreasonable acquiescence 
in the account as stated, he would not be permitted to open the account 
by proof of its incorrectness. 

Upon the trial the court instructed the jury, in substance, that, if they 
found that the check in dispute was a forged one, they must find for the 
plaintiff, unless it was shown that plaintiff's failure to examine his checks 
deprived the defendant of an opportunity to save itself from loss on 
account of the money paid thereon; and they were further instructed 
that, if “the plaintiff was guilty of negligence in respect to his treatment 
of his checks, including the disputed check, after he received them at the 
September balancing and the December balancing, or by reason of his 
making the discovery of the forgery, or of the facts which put him on 
inquiry respecting it some months before he gave any notice to the bank 
of such discovery, whereby the bank was or may have been injured, they 
may find for the defendant.” So far, this was a correct statement of the 
law, and, with other instructions given, conveyed to the jury with suffi- 
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cient clearness the law as we have declared it. But the court also gave 
the following: “ In considering the fact that Mr. Janin’s bank-book was 
balanced, and that the bank’s statement of the balance was apparently 
acquiesced in for a considerable length of time, I instruct you that the 
plaintiff was under no contract to the bank to examine with diligence 
his returned checks and bank-book. In contemplation of law,the book 
was balanced and the checks returned for the protection of the depos- 
itor, not for the protection of the bank; and when Mr. Janin failed to 
examine it, the only consequence was that the burden of proof was 
shifted. Mr. Janin then became bound to show that the account was 
wrongly stated. This right he has preserved so long as the claim was 
not barred by the statute of limitations.” This instruction, although 
supported by the authority of Wezsser v. Denison, 10 N. Y. 68, is not, in 
our opinion, entirely correct, and is in conflict with other instructions 
referred to. When considered in connection with a portion of another 
instruction given, to the effect that it “was sufficient to give notice when 
the forgery was discovered,” this clearly implied that plaintiff could not 
be charged with negligence in not examining his checks within a rea- 
sonable time, and that the jury were only to consider whether he was 
guilty of unreasonable delay in giving notice after he made the exam- 
ination and discovered the forgery. This is not the true rule. This 
error, however, will not, in view of the undisputed evidence, justify a 
reversal of the judgment. Conceding that the plaintiff was guilty of 
negligence in not earlier examining his checks, discovering the forgery, 
and giving notice thereof, there is nothing in the evidence from which 
it can be reasonably inferred that the defendant sustained any loss 
thereby, or that its position with reference to the check, because of not 
having earlier notice, was in any manner changed to its disadvantage, 
and the court would have been justified in so charging the jury. The 
check was paid on May 29, 1878; and it was not until September 4, 1878, 
that it was returned to plaintiff. The check was payable to ‘“ currency 
or bearer,’ and when paid the person who presented it was not identi- 
fied, or required to indorse it. This case was tried in 1885, and there is 
nothing in the evidence pointing to the fact that, if notice had been 
given on the very day the check was returned, the defendant would have 
been in any better position to discover the forger, or the person who 
uttered it, or to avail itself of any of the coercive measures known to the 
law by which to retrieve its loss, than it was at the time it received 
notice. If plaintiff was negligent, it was not shown that the defendant 
suffered any damage thereby, and for that reason such negligence can- 
not be allowed as a defense to plaintiff’s right to recover in this action. 

There may be some general language in the case of Bank v. Morgan, 
117 U.S. 115, 6 Sup. Ct. Rep. 657, which would seem to imply that it is 
not necessary that the evidence should tend to show that any pecuni- 
ary benefit would have accrued to the defendant if reasonable notice 
had been given it; but this general language is limited by the facts of 
that case, and the more specific rule which the court announced, viz.: 
“ Still further, if the depositor was guilty of negligence in not discover- 
ing and giving notice of the fraud of his clerk, then the bank was thereby 
prejudiced, because it was thereby prevented from taking steps, by the 
arrest of the criminal, or by an attachment of his property, or other 
form of proceeding, to compel restitution.” Inthe case of Contznental 
Nat, Bank v. National Bank, 50 N. Y. 576, cited by appellant, it is said 
that the arrest and detention of a swindler are powerviul means of coerc- 
ing restoration of property, and that the loss of this means in relying 
upon the declaration of another would estop such person from denying 
the truth of the statement upon which reliance was made. But this 
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language is to be considered in connection with the particular facts then 
before the court, from which it appears that the declaration held to be 
an estoppel was the direct admission of the genuineness of the check 
afterwards claimed to be forged, and that, “had the teller of the certify- 
ing bank disclaimed the forged certificate and pronounced it a forgery 
when presented, the holder of the check would have had ample time to 
arrest the swindler at the Bank of the State of New York before he had 
received the money on the gold checks, and before he went tothe Sub- 
Treasury with his gold certificates.” (White v. Bank, 64 N. Y. 322.) 
The distinction between such a case as that and one like this, in which 
there is nothing in the evidence to indicate that all trace of the forger 
was not lost before the check in controversy was returned to plaintiff, 
months after its payment, is a marked one; and in White v. Bank, just 
cited, what we conceive to be the rule applicable to the facts in this 
record is thus stated : “In the case at bar it is the merest conjecture, with 
scarcely a possibility to support it, that the defendant, or those from 
whom it received the bill, could at any time after the transmission of 
the foreign bill of exchange to Baltimore have taken any effectual meas- 
ures either for arresting the swindler or reclaiming the bill bought and 
paid for upon the credit of the bill. Estoppels cannot be based upon 
mere conjectures, even if a proper foundation is laid for them in other 
respects.” There is nothing in Bank v. Keene, 53 Me. 103, in conflict 
with this. In that case, and upon its peculiar facts, it was held proper 
to instruct the jury “that, if the plaintiffs, relying on the defendant’s 
admission, were induced to refrain from obtaining security from Judson 
by his arrest or by an attachment of his property, and they thereby sus- 
tained an injury, then the defendant would be estopped from denying 
his signature.” But, of course, to justify such an instruction, there 
must be some evidence tending to show the facts upon which it is predi- 
cated. In this case the burden of proof to shaw that it sustained 
damage or injury by the negligence of plaintiff was upon the defendant, 
and this it was required to show by evidence having some reasonable 
tendency to establish such fact. In order to justify the submission of 
any question of fact to the jury the proof must be sufficient to raise more 
than a mere conjecture or surmise that the fact is as alleged. It must 
be such that a rational, well-constructed mind can reasonably draw from 
it the conclusion that the fact exists, and when the evidence is not suffi- 
cient to justify such an inference the court may properly refuse to sub- 
mit the question to the jury, and in our opinion the evidence in this 
case was not such as would have warranted the jury in finding as a fact 
that the delay of plaintiff in giving it notice that the check in question 
was a forgery, lost to it any rights or remedies which otherwise it might 
have resorted to, in order to save itself from the loss incurred by its own 
mistake or negligence in the first instance, and which it now asks the 
plaintiff to bear, and therefore the error we have pointed out in the 
instruction of the court was without prejudice to the defendant. Judg- 
ment and order affirmed. 
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THE LIABILITY OF A DRAWER AFTER THE CERTI- 
FYING OF AIS CHECK. 
SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS. 
Metropolitan National Bank v. Jones, et al. 


Where the payee of a bank check has it certified by the bank, he thereby releases 
the drawer from liability thereon. 


BAILEY, J.—This was a suit in assumpszt, brought by the Metropolitan 
National Bank of Chicago against Noble Jones, Edward S. Jones, and 
Walter Metcalf, co-partners doing business under the firm name of 
Noble Jones, to recover the amount of a Dank check for $1,540, drawn 
by the defendants on the Traders’ Bank of Chicago, payable to the 
order of the plaintiff. The defendants pleaded von assumpszt, and on 
trial before the court, a jury being waived, the issues were found for the 
defendants, and the court, after denying the plaintifft’s motion for a new 
trial, gave judgment in favor of the defendants for costs. 

The facts appear by stipulation, and are, in substance, as follows: On 
the 1st day of October, 1888, after the commencement of banking hours 
in the morning of that day, the defendants, being indebted to the plain- 
tiff in the sum of $1,540, gave to the plaintiff their check on the Traders’ 
Bank of Chicago, as follows: 

“Edw. S. Jones, $1,540.00. Walter Metcalf. 
‘“‘ Noble Jones. 
“Chicago, Cook Co., Ill., Oct. 1, 1888. 

“Pay to the order of Metropolitan National Bank fifteen hundred 
and forty dollars. 

“To Traders’ Bank, 

“ Chicago, II. 

“No. 18,128. NOBLE JONES,” 

On the same day, and during banking hours, the plaintiff sent said 
check by one of its collectors to the Traders’ Bank, and asked said 
bank to certify it, which was done by writing across the face of it as fol- 
lows: ‘Certified. 10, 1, 1888. Traders’ Bank of Chicago. CHARLESG. 
Fox.” The next morning during banking hours, but before Clearing 
House hours, the plaintiff sent said check by its collector to the Traders’ 
Bank, and presented it for and demanded payment, which was refused. 
Thereupon, on the same day, and during banking hours, the plaintiff 
protested said check for non-payment, and sent notice of dishonorto the 
defendants. On the morning said check was presented for payment, 
and before it was presented, and before Clearing House hours, the 
Traders’ Bank became insolvent, and suspended payment, and its 
assets were subsequently placed in the hands of a receiver, who has 
since had possession thereof. Said receiver has paid the creditors of 
said bank dividends at different times, those paid to the plaintiff amount- 
ing to $693, leaving a balance, principal and interest, due on said check 
at the time of the trial of $961.70. At the time said check was drawn, 
at the time it was certified, and at the time payment was demanded, the 
defendants had sufficient funds in the Traders’ Bank to their credit to 
pay the check, and, if payment had been demanded instead of certifica- 
tion, said bank would have paid it. Upon these factsthe counsel for the 
plaintiff submitted to the court the following proposition, to be held as 
the law in the decision of the case, which was refused: “ The court 
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holds, as a proposition of law, that when the holder of a check drawn 
upon a bank, situated in the same city as the holder, on the day of its 
issue takes said check to said bank and asks said bank to certify said 
check, which said bank certifies by marking ‘Certified’ on the face 
thereof, and the day following, during bank hours, presents said check to 
said bank for payment, and the bank refuses payment thereof, having 
become insolventand passed intothe hands ofa receiver before banking 
hours of said day, and the holder of said check at once, and during bank- 
ing hours of said day, gives notice of such dishonor to the drawer of said 
check, said certification does not release the drawer of said check, 
although at the time of the making and certification of said check the 
drawer had sufficient funds to his credit in said bank to pay the same, 
and, if payment had been demanded by the holder instead of certifica- 
tion, such bank could not have refused to pay the same.” 

The only question presented by this appeal is the one raised by the 
foregoing proposition, viz., whether the plaintiff, by obtaining certifica- 
tion of said check, released the drawers. A check being payable imme- 
diately and on demand, the holder can only present it for payment, and 
the bank can fulfill its duty to its depositor only by paying the amount 
demanded. In other words, the holder has no right to demand from 
the bank anything but payment of the check, and the bank has no right, 
as against the drawer, to do anything else but pay it. It follows that 
there is no such thing as “ acceptance ” of checks, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, for “acceptance” ordinarily implies that the drawer requests 
the drawee to pay the amount at a future day, and the drawer “accepts” 
to do so, thereby becoming the principal debtor, and the drawer becom- 
ing his surety. (Daniel, Neg. Inst., $1, 601.) If, then, the holder on 
making presentment of the check, instead of demanding and receiving 
payment, has the check certified and retains it in his possession, he 
enters into a new and express contract with the bank not within the 
scope of the legal relations of the parties, nor within the presumed 
intention of the drawer. By certification, the bank enters into an abso- 
lute undertaking to pay the check when presented at any time within 
the period prescribed by the statute of limitations. The transaction, as 
between the holder and the bank, is substantially the same, in legal 
effect, as though the holder had received payment, and had deposited 
the money with the bank, and received a certificate of deposit therefor. 
The liability of the bank, after certification, is independent of the ques- 
tion of its possession of the requisite amount of funds of the drawer ; 
it being, by the act of certification, estopped to deny the possession of 
suthcient funds. Another result of the transaction is that the bank 
thereby becomes entitled to, and if its business is properly conducted 
actually does, charge the amount of the check to the account of the 
drawer at the time of the certification ; thus in reality appropriating to 
the payment of the check the necessary amount of the money on deposit 
to the credit of the drawer, precisely the same as though the check were 
paid. As between the bank and drawer, certification has the same effect 
as payment, the funds representing the amount of the check being just 
as effectually withdrawn from the control of the drawer, and the indebt- 
edness from the bank to the depositor created by the deposit.being just 
as effectually satisfied to that amount in one case as in the other. The 
question whether this change in the rights and relations of the parties 
should be held to discharge the drawer from further liability on the 
check has not, so far as we are aware, ever been before this court for 
decision, but the great weight of authority, as found in the decisions of 
courts of other jurisdictions and in the treatises of law writers of the 
greatest learning and ability, is in favor of the conclusion that the 
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drawer is discharged. Mr. Daniel, in the section of his treatise above 
cited, lays it down as the rule that the bank, by certifying the check, 
becomes the principal and only debtor; that the holder, by taking a cer- 
tificate of the check from the bank, instead of requiring payment, dis- 
charges the drawer; and that the check then circulates as the repre- 
sentative of so much cash in bank payable on demand to the holder. 
The question is very elaborately and learnedly discussed in 1 Morse, 
Bank. (3d Ed.) § 414 e¢ seg.,and the same conclusion reached, the follow- 
ing being a portion of the reasoning there adopted: “fhe drawer can no 
longer sue, though the bank should finally refuse to pay the check, for 
he has originally only a right to demand that the check shall be duly 
paid on presentment, and his action lies for the damage resulting to him 
or to his credit from not having his debt duly discharged in the manner 
he has led his creditor to suppose, would be sufficient. But if the holder 
waives his right to immediate payment, ‘by expressly asking for or even 
by accepting the offer of a certification by the bank, it follows that, since 
his act acquits the debt due him from the drawer, the drawer can there- 
after have no cause or basis whatsoever on which to-sue. The matter 
is voluntarily taken out of his hands by the other parties, who make 
their arrangements to suit theirown convenience. Even ifthe drawer has 
suggested or requested the arrangement, the assent of the payee and 
holder must be regarded as at his sole risk. He is not obliged to take 
the bank’s promise in place of the drawer’s indebtedness. The promise 
of the bank on the drawer’s account, accepted as satisfactory by the 
creditor, discharges the debtor, and at the same time deprives him of 
all further concern or possible right of action in the premises.” (See, 
also, Tied. Com. Paper, § 436.) This question was betore the Court of 
Appeals of New York in Bank v. Leach, 52 N.Y. 350, and it was there held 
that, where a holder of a check presents it and procures it to be certified 
by the bank instead of being paid, such certification is, as between the 
holder and the drawer, a payment, and discharges the drawer from lia- 
bility. In discussing the grounds upon which their decision is based, 
the court say: “ When the drawee accepts, it is an appropriation of the 
funds, pro tanto, to the service and use of the payee or otlier person 
holding the bill, so that the amount ceases henceforth to be the money 
of the drawer, and becomes that of the payee or other holder in the 
hands of the acceptor. It is entirely clear that the acceptance of a time 
draft, before due, does not operate as a payment as respects the drawer. 
Its only effect is to make the acceptor the primary party to pay the 
draft. But the parties to a certified check, due when certified, occupy a 
different position. There the money is due and payable when the check 
is certified. The bank virtually says that thecheck is good. ‘We have 
the money of the drawer here ready to pay it. We will pay it now, if 
you will receive it.” The holder says, ‘No; I will not take the money. 
You may certify the check, and retain the money for me until this check 
is presented.’ The law will not permit a check when due to be thus pre- 
sented, and the money to be left with the bank for the accommodation 
of the holder, without discharging the drawer. The money being due, 
and the check presented, it is his own fault if the holder declines to 
receive the pay, and for his own convenience has the money appropriated 
to that check, subject to its future presentment at any time within the 
statute of limitations.” (See, also, Essex County Nat. Bank v. Bank of 
Montreal, 7 Biss. 193.) It seems to us very clear, both upon principle 
and authority, that the plaintiff in this case, by obtaining certification of 
their check, discharged the defendants from all liability thereon as 
drawers, and that the subsequent presentment of the check for pay- 
ment, though on the next business day after the check was issued, did 
not revive or in any manner affect the defendants’ liability. 
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But it is said that a different rule was laid down by this court in Azck- 
ford v. Bank, 42 lll. 238 ; Rounds v. Smith, Id. 245; and Brown v. Leckie, 
43 Ill. 497. It will be found, on examination, that in each of those cases 
certification of the check was obtained by the drawer before delivery 
to the payee, and that no presentment was made by the holder until 
made in due course for payment. It is easy to see that an essentially 
different rule should dpply in a case of that kind. The fact that the 
drawer, before delivering the check, gets the bank to certify it, in no way 
changes its essenfial nature asa check, or affects the drawer’s liability 
in case, on due presentation for payment, the paper is dishonored. The 
reasoning of the opinion in the above-mentioned cases should be 
restricted in its application to the facts appearing in those cases, and, 
as applied to those facts, it is doubtless correct, and should be followed. 
But it cannot, and, as we may assume¢, was not intended, to apply to 
cases like the present, where the holder has himself made presentment 
of the check, and, instead of receiving payment, as he might and should 
have done, has chosen rather to accept, in lieu of payment, an express 
executory agreement by the bank to pay the check to the holder when 
presented for payment at any time thereafter. 

Much effort is made by counsel to show that, to be consistent with 
the doctrine established by the case of Wunn v. Burch, 25 Ill. 35, and in 
the numerous cases in which that decision has been followed, we must 
hold that the defendants were not released from liability by the certifi- 
cation of the check. In Munn v. Burch we held, contrary to the rule 
recognized in many of the States, that a depositor, by delivering to 
another his check on his banker for value, transfers to the payee of the 
check and his assigns so much of the deposit as the check calls for, and 
that on presentation of the check for payment the banker becomes lia- 
ble tothe holder for that amount, provided the drawer has on deposit at 
the time a sufficient sum applicable to that purpose to pay the check. 
Accordingly, if the banker refuses to pay the check on presentment, he 
becomes liable to an action by the holder to recover its amount. It fol- 
lows that the giving of the check becomes, at least after presentment, an 
assignment to the holder of a sufficient amount of the deposit to pay 
the check, and therefore a definite appropriation of that sum to its pay- 
ment binding upon all the parties to the check. The argument sought 
to be made, if we understand it, is that the certification of the check is 
ano more effectual appropriation of the fund on deposit to the pay- 
ment of the check than was already made by the act of the drawer in 
giving the check, and therefore that one of the chief grounds upon 
which the rule adopted in other States, that certification releases the 
drawer, is based, fails or is inapplicable here. If the mere fact of such 
appropriation, however made, is the test by which to determine whether 
the drawer has been released or not, there may be force in the argument. 
We do not understand, however, that such is the case. Some of the 
authorities, it is true, allude to and dwell upon that circumstance as 
possessing very considerable significance, but we do not understand 
that any of them make it the test or basis of the rule. The rule laid 
down in Munn v. Burch is based upon the implied agreement on the 
part of the banker to pay out the money deposited to the holders of the 
depositor’s checks, at such times.,and in such sums as the depositor sees 
fit, by his checks, to order, and such agreement is held to be so far 
available to the holder of the depositor’s check, as to enable him, after 
the check has been duly presented for payment and payment refused, 
to bring suit against the banker in his own name, and recover the 
amount of the check. The banker, as the result of his implied agree- 
ment, becomes the principal debtor, but the drawer is still liable, at least 
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as surety, and is at liberty at any time, by paying and taking up the 
check, to reinvest himself with the legal title to the money on deposit. 
The appropriation of the fund, then, so far as any definite appropriation 
of it can, under the circumstances, be said to be made, is only condi- 
tional, and follows in strict accordance with the terms of the contract 
between the parties, and must be regarded as one of the consequences 
contemplated by them at the time the check was drawn. But where 
the holder of the check, on presenting it to the banker, instead of 
demanding and receiving payment, as the parties contemplated and as 
is his legal duty, requests and obtains certification,and retains the check 
in his own hands, wholly different rights are obtained, and consequently 
different rules of law are applicable. The appropriation of the deposit 
to the payment of the check then becomes absolute, and the holder 
enters into new contractual relations with the banker, not contemplated 
or authorized by the drawer, and which place the fund appropriated 
wholly beyond his control and out of his reach. Even viewing the 
drawer as surety, the new contract between the creditor and the princi- 
pal debtor, affecting as it does the character of the debt and the time 
and manner of payment, should of itself be held, upon well-settled prin- 
ciples of law, to be sufficient to discharge his liability as surety. But, 
whether the decision of the case should be placed upon this ground or 
not, the presentment of the check for payment and its dishonor on the 
one hand, and its presentment and certification on the other, involve 
legal rights, and invoke the application of legal rules, so essentially dif- 
ferent that the doctrine of the case of Munn v. Burch, which is control- 
ling where payment is demanded and refused, can have no relevancy to 
or controlling effect, even by analogy, in a case where the holder gets 
the check certified. We are of the opinion that no error was committed 
in refusing to hold the proposition submitted by the plaintiff as the law 
in the decision of the case, and that the Appellate Court properly 
affirmed the judgment. The judgment of the Appellate Court will 
accordingly be afhrmed.—Vortheastern Reporter. 
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RIGHTS OF PLEDGEE OF COLLATERALS. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hallowell v. Blackstone Nat. Bank. 


A borrower at a bank gave his note and certain stock as collateral security. ‘lhe 
note authorized the bank to sell the stock ‘ on the non-performance of this 
promise, said bank applying the net proceeds to the payment of said note, and 
accounting to me for the surplus, if any’; and that ‘‘such surplus, or any excess 
of collaterals upon this note, shall be applicable to any other note or claim against 
*me held by said bank.” It did not appear that the borrower had had any other 
transactions individually with the bank. //e/d, that the bank was authorized to 
hold any excess of collaterals as security for bills accepted by a firm of which the 
borrower was a member. 

Part payment only of the note at maturity constituted non-performance, and an 
agreement not to press the demand without notice was not a waiver of the bank’s 
right to sell the stock after notice was given. 

HOLMES, J..—This is a bill to redeem certain stock given by one 
Smith, the plaintiff's insolvent, to the defendant as collateral security 
fora loanto Smith. The main question is whether the defendant can 
hold the stock as security, not only for the loan mentioned, but also for 
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two acceptances of a firm of which Smith was a member, which accept- 
ances the defendant had discounted before the date of the loan in 
question. The note given by Smith for the loan authorizes the defend- 
ant to sell the stock “on the non-performance of this promise, said 
bank applying the net proceeds to the payment of this note, and 
accounting to me for the surplus, if any.” It then goes on, and these 
are the important words, “and it is hereby agreed that such surplus, or 
any excess of collaterals upon this note, shall be applicable to any other 
note or claim against me held by said bank.” 

The counsel for the plaintiff based his argument on the proposition 
that the right to apply the excess of collaterals to any other note or 
claim was conditional upon Smith’s non-performance of his promise. 
We think it doubtful at least whether that is the true construction of 
the words which we have quoted. We are disposed to read the agree- 
ment as an absolute pledge or mortgage of the securities for other notes 
and claims. But if this be not so, we are of opinion that Smith did not 
perform his promise within the meaning of the note. The bank 
demanded payment of Smith on January 3, 1889, and he made partial 
payments, but failed to pay the residue, and requested the bank to 
make the balance a time loan, which the bank refused. This was a non- 
performance of his promise by Smith. It is true that the report states 
that it was understood that the demand should not be pressed without 
further notice. But this did not take away the effect of the breach. It 
merely called on the bank to give notice before taking further steps, 
such as selling the security, and this it did. We neither construe the 
report as meaning, nor do we infer from it, that the breach of Smith’s 
promise by his failure to pay on demand was waived by the bank. On 
January 3d, if not before, the bank’s right vested to apply any excess of 
collaterals upon other claims. 

The question remains whether the bank is entitled to hold the 
security for the bills, which were accepted by Smith’s firm and not by 
him individually. It cannot be denied that the acceptances were 
“claims against him,” and that the words used in his note were broad 
enough to embrace firm acceptances, unless there is some reason in the 
contract, the circumstances, or mercantile practice, to give them a nar- 
rower meaning. (Manufacturing Co. v. Allen, 122 Mass. 467; Chuck v. 
Freen, Moody & M. 259.) If Smith had had private dealings and a 
private account with the bank as a depositor, and his firm also had had 
dealings and an account there, and Smith had given security in the 
terms of his note in order to be allowed to overdraw or to obtain a dis- 
count, it may be that the generality of the language would be restrained 
to the line of dealings in the course of which it is used. Ex parte 
McKenna (City Bank Case) 3 De Gex, F. & J. 629. See Lindl. Partn. 
(5th Ed.) 119, and note. But we are called on to construe a printed 
form used by the bank, and presented by it for those who borrow from 
it to sign. The question is, what is the reasonable interpretation of 
such words? When insisted on as a general formula to be used by 
would-be borrowers, irrespective of any special course of business of the 
particular person who signs it, which, for the matter of that, there does 
not appear to have been in this case. For all that appears, the note 
mentioned may have been tke only transaction that ever took place 
between the defendant and the plaintiff alone. The printed form, it 
may be assumed, would have been used by the bank equally in a case 
where the borrower was the principal man in his firm, and the only one 
known to the bank, was borrowing for his firm daily, and had never 
borrowed for himself but in this instance, and in a case where the bor- 
rower’s membership in a firm whose notes the bank held was unknown. 
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This being so, in the opinion of a majority of the court there 1s no sufii- 
cient reason for not giving the words their full legal effect. The clause 
pledging the property for any other claim against the debtor is not 
inserted with a view to certain specific debts, but as a drag-net to make 
sure that whatever comes to the creditor’s fiands shall be held by the 
latter until its claims are satisfied. Corey on Accounts and Lindley on 
Partnership have made it popular to refer to a mercantile distinction 
between the firm and its members, But we have no doubt that our 
merchants are perfectly aware that claims against their firms are claims 
against them, and when a merchant gives security for any claim against 
him, and there is nothing to cut down the literal meaning of the words, 
he must be taken to include claims against him as partner. 
Decree accordingly. Bill dismissed.—Northeastern Reporter. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


USURY—LIMITATION OF ACTIONS.—Where the maker of a note draw- 
ing interest at Io per cent. until maturity paid after maturity, on a final 
settlement, interest at the same rate, which he claimed was by mutual 
mistake, an action for the recovery of the usury paid must be brought 
within one year from the payment, under the laws of Kentucky. [Sfez- 
cer v. Mathews, Ky.] 

CONVERSION OF STATE INTO NATIONAL BANK.—The conversion of a 
State bank intoa National bank is not a “closing of its business,” 
within the meaning of the New York statute of 1859 providing for the 
redemption of a State bank’s circulation, and releasing it from liability 
on such notes as are not presented within six years after the giving of 
the prescribed notice ; and any notes not so presented constitute a valid 
claim against the National bank. [Jetropolitan Nat. Bank v. Claggett, 
U.S. S. C.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PAYMENT.—In an action to recover upon 
a note which the plaintiff claimed had been canceled by mistake without 
being paid and delivered to the defendant, and the defendant claimed 
that he had paid the same, two of the instructions given were inconsist- 
ent with each other as to the burden of proof, and therefore erroneous. 
[Farmers Bank v. Harshman, Neb.|] 

PLEDGE—COLLATERAL.—Where one of two obligors, who are jointly 
indebted as principals, pledges certain choses in action as collateral 
security for the joint debt, the pledgee may, with the consent of the 
pledgeor, accept less than the face value of such collaterals in settlement 
of the same, without making himself liable to account to the other 
obligor for more than the sum actually received by him. [Foltz v. Har- 
din, Iil.] 

BANK CHECK—ACCEPTANCE BY ‘TELEGRAM.—One T., having pur- 
chased certain cattle for $22,000, offered his check in payment. The 
seller refused to accept it or part with the cattle until assured it would 
be paid, and therefore telegraphed the drawee, asking if it would pay 
T.’s check for $22,000. The drawee answered: ‘‘T. is good. Send on 
your paper.” S//e/d, that this was an acceptance in writing, within the 
meaning of Rev. St. Mo., § 533, providing that no person shall be charged 
as an acceptor of a bill of exchange unless his acceptance shall be in 
writing. [Garrettson v. North Atchison Bank, U.S.C. C. Mo.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—EXTENSION.—Under the provision of a 
note that, at its maturity, the maker should have the privilege of extend- 
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ing the time of its payment, by giving the holder written notice of his 
intention, the giving of the notice at time is essential to the right of 
extension. [Houstonv. Newsome, Tex.]| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INTEREST.—An agreement in a note to 
pay interest on arrears of interest is iniquitous and invalid. [Levens v. 
Briggs, Oreg.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSt{RUMENT—LIABILITIES OF INDORSER.—In an action 
against an indorser of a note, where demand of payment was not made 
at its maturity, the plaintiff must show that defendant, having knowl- 
edge that she was discharged of all liability, had renewed her liability 
by payments or subsequent promises to pay. [Parks v. Smith, Mass.]| 


BANKS—REPRESENTATIONS OF PRESIDENT.—A correspondent told a 
bank president that he had deposits in the bank, and wanted to know 
its financial condition. The president replied that there was no ques- 
tion of the ability of the bank to meet all liabilities, and the correspond- 
ent was thereby induced to continue his deposits, which were lost by 
reason of the insolvency of the bank: He/d, that though the representa- 
tion was not made with intent to deceive, the president was personally. 
liable, if, by the exercise of ordinary diligence, he could have known 
that his statement was not true. [Gzddings v. Baker, Tex.] 

CONFLICT OF LAWS-—RATE OF INTEREST.—Pursuant to an arrange- 
ment made in Washington, D. C., between plaintiff, a resident of that 
city, and defendant, a citizen of New York, for the renewal of a note 
payable in Washington for a loan made by plaintiff to defendant, and 
bearing interest at 7 per cent., a new note bearing the same rate of inter- 
est was executed in New York by defendant, payable at a bank in that 
State to the order of a party also a resident of New York, who indorsed 
and mailed the note to plaintiff, whereupon plaintiff delivered up the 
old note: He/d, that the question of usury was to be determined accord- 
ing to the law at Washington. [Staples v. Nott, N. Y.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSEMENT BY THIRD PERSON.— Gen. 
St. Conn. § 1860 provides that “the blank indorsement of a negotiable 
or non-negotiable note, by a person who is neither its maker nor its 
payee, before or after its indorsement by the payee, shall import the 
contract of an ordinary indorsement as between such indorser and the 
payee or subsequent holders”: He/d, that while such an indorsement 
is given the effect of an ordinary indorsement, yet if it be made before 
and above that of the payee, the indorser is, nevertheless, as to him and 
subsequent holders, impliedly an indorser in the order in which he 
stands upon the note. [Sfexcer v. Allerton, Conn.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—LOST NOTES.—In an action on a note 
made by defendant to the order of two others and by them indorsed to 
plaintiff, plaintiff proved that when the note fell due one of the indorsers 
took it up, giving plaintiff in lieu of it a note made by one L., with the 
same indorsers ; that this note proved to be a forgery, though plaintiff 
had believed it genuine, and that said indorser had fled the country, and 
plaintiff was ignorant of his whereabouts: //e/d, that this was sufficient 
to excuse non-production of the note, and to justify secondary evidence 
of its contents. [{ West Philadelphia Nat. Bank v. Fée/d, Penn.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTE—ASSIGNMENT.—The transfer of a 
promissory note by indorsement operates as an assignment or transfer 
of a bill of sale given to secure its payment, and the owner of the note, 
in a proper case, may bring replevin in his own name to recover posses- 
sion of the property covered by the bill of sale. [Gamble v. Weison, 
Neb. ] 
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: THE IDEAL BANK CLERK. 


The following excellent address was delivered before the students 
and teachers of the Capital City Commercial College, by Mr. V. F 
Newell, Cashier of the Des Moines National Bank : 

An ideal bank clerk is a queer person. I do not know whether I 
know just what an ideal bank clerk is myself. I know, when I first 
commenced clerking in a bank, I worked until one’or two o’clock in 
the morning to get the, book to balance, and it took all the ideality out 
of it. Well, I kept up that kind of practice for about two months, until 
finally my ideas commenced to flow easier, the balance book proved, and 
I got home to supper. But the ideal bank clerk should be, perhaps, a 
person qualified to do any kind of clerical work, yet I think a very 
good bank clerk might make a very poor salesman, for a salesman 
would have but little to do with accountantship. 

I believe we have four thousand National banks in the United States, 
perhaps as many more private and State banks, and they employ each 
from two to two hundred clerks. The First National Bank of Chicago 
had one hundred and twenty, two years ago, and the number has 
increased since to about one hundred and fifty clerks in that one bank. 
The ideal clerk in that bank would be a pretty hard one to find, because, 
there, each clerk is a perfect machine. Each one has his department, and 
it is years, perhaps, before he gets into any other department. The ideal 
bank clerk in the Bank of England is not allowed to be married until 
he has a certain salary, and the Bank of Venice will not hire a clerk 
until he is married ; so there is another difference as to what the ideal 
bank clerk is. I suppose in the one case they think a man would be 
dishonest unless he is married, and in the other case he would not be 
honest if he married without the means necessary. 

[ think if our “ messenger” should try to prove that his work was a 
little under-valued, because he did not show that he was fit for higher 
duties, he would, perhaps, not be as acceptable a messenger as he would 
prove to be by doing what he has to doat the right time, and in the 
best way he can. This is a very valuable point, not only for bank clerks, 
but for all. Do the best you can, even if you are fit for something bet- 
ter; what you are doing at the present time is always worthy of your 
best attention. The ideal bank clerk is the person who does what he 
has to do at the right time, and in the best way he knows. There are 
very few bank clerks who get out of the messenger’s position into any 
other position above it unless they learn their business there very thor- 
oughly. I think there area good many qualifications that I have had in 
mind for the bank clerk that are not very applicable to the audience 
before me this morning. 

in thinking of the different qualifications of the bank clerk, and in 
saying bank clerk here, I am talking on the text that was given me—I 
mean people that are engaged in any kind of clerical work: the bank 
is not different from the store, so far as qualifications for success are 
concerned ; acceptably performing the duties presented is one of the 
factors of commercial life and commercial work, as much in dry goods 
stores, insurance Offices, etc., as in banks. They all vary a little, one 
from the other, in the character of the business, but, I imagine, not so 
much in the character of the service. In personal qualifications, I think 
the bank clerk should have, first, hereditary honesty. There are some 
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kinds of business in which you do not have to exercise this so much, but 
a person to whom money is a temptation has no business in a bank; 
and the more you think of this, the more you see the statement to be 
true. You leave your money in the bank because you have confidence 
that it will be more securely taken care of than if you kept it in your 
own house. Well, the bank clerk or the bank officers, with all the 
restrictions and all the saieguards that may be placed around the system 
by careful methods, must still be honest, and I do not think that hon- 
esty is altogether a cultivated thing; I think it has to be born in a per- 
son. The more one becomes acquainted with the business world, the 
more he realizes that there is great honor in business. There is notear- 
ing down of each other’s interests to build up self, an idea that some 
newspapers and all demagogues strive to convey. In fact, in commer- 
cial exchanges in the large cities disputes are’ settled by arbitration, 
rather than litigation; and they are settled in an honorable way; and 
men take great pride in their honor in some of these large commercial 
exchanges. They are supposed to scalp each other, and yet, their word 
is prized more than that of many men who are doing business in a 
smaller way. 

I hardly know what to say as to the personal qualifications of those 
who work in banks, as regards their tastes. I do not think that a young 
man who has a taste for buying steers, who is a good judge of an animal, 
ought ever to waste his days in a bank when he can make ten times as 
much money dealing in stock. I do not think that a young man who 
has a decided taste for architecture, and feels most at home when in 
that line, has any business clerking in any kind of a commercial institu- 
tion. Some people have a taste for mathematics, others for music, 
others for art; and yet in every branch—in every activity of life, I think 
the person would be better for knowing something about business. 

Now, as to the qualifications of aclerk, I think the first thing is to be 
tidy ; but that does not apply here. When I taught school, it did apply 
to about one-third in the school. I sometimes had to send a boy home 
and present him with a cake of soap. But that first qualification does 
not apply to those before me. I think another qualification is order. 
Another quality is to be methodical. If you have not noticed it, you 
will, as you go through life. Youstep into an office or a business house, 
you are in a hurry and you know that the business you have to transact 
will not take more than ten minutes. Say it isa bank, and you have 
business with the cashier ; for instance, myself. You come inand want 
to pay your note. The desk is all covered over with papers, and I hunt, 
and hunt, and hunt; finally I say, “I must have laid that in the safe 
with the insurance policies,” and I go there and hunt, and it is not 
there; and I come back and you say, “I will have to come in to-morrow, 
as I have to catch the train now.” Now, I have wasted ten times the 
time it would have taken to put the paper in its proper place. That is 
not the worst part of it. I have wasted my customer’stime. From this 
illustration, I think you will see why a person should be orderly and 
methodical. I do not know whether you can separate the two terms, 
and yet there is a wide difference. A person may be orderly and put 
everything in its place mechanically—put it there because somebody 
left it there; but if you are in charge—the manager of the enterprise— 
you must have the power tocreate order, to analyze and systematize the 
different parts of the work. Then you see where the word “ methodical” 
comes in; to be methodical—to have the power to create order. Per- 
haps that distinction would not be upheld by scholars, but from my 
standpoint, a person who is orderly may be mechanical; but to be 
methodical means to be logical. 
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Well, there is another way of wasting your own time and your cus- 
tomer’s, and that is by being inaccurate in figures, and this is something 
] cannot see on the desks here, and therefore cannot judge of. I do 
not know howit is. It may be that you are accurate, as you are orderly 
and tidy. It is very hard to be accurate unless you give close attention 
to what you are doing; and I think the discipline in continuity, gained 
in taking a commercial course, is one of the greatest benefits, and one, 
perhaps, you least think of, and yet it is one of the benefits you carry 
through life. 

Another way to waste your time and, perhaps, your customer’s, is 
that of being late. In business it is not different from what it is in 
your school. 

There is another qualification which I will illustrate in this way: I 
open the mail this morning, and perhaps out of a hundred letters I get 
twenty-five or thirty notes on merchants in town. Say one of these is 
atwo hundred dollar ($200) note, due the first of November. Thereare 
certain instructions in that letter that lead me to think that I should 
file it three days before it becomes due, so that it will come to my atten- 
tion; I tell the collector about this, and give him the exact date. He 
sees that it is not the maturity of the note, and says to himself, “ He 
doesn’t know what he means,” and so files it when it is due, instead of 
the date I gave him; thinking, instead of obeying instructions, that he 
is taking the right course. Now, the day before that note falls due the 
maker makes an assignment, and we have to remit the note East and 
stand our chances with a large number of others. Now you see in a 
case of that kind that the slightest disobedience causes great loss. What 
is true in this case is true in every case in life; it is true in the school 
room to this extent: if you do not have good government and respect 
for order in a school room, you will not have respect for order in busi- 
ness, and the clerk is not of very much use in business who does not 
have respect for the orders of his superior. My experience is that the 
superior officer never gives an order that there is not some reason for, 
and it is not always reasonable to explain that reason. 

Well, there is another qualification—we have accidentally found a man 
that will make an ideal bank clerk. He presents his application to the 
president of the bank and he refers it to the board of directors; he has 
all of these qualifications, but he never knows how to speak to any- 
body. It is always “uhm” and “eh,” no courtesy at all. He does not 
know what courtesy is. We cannot have a man of that kind to drive 
customers away. It is again proof of the homely old saying every one 
knows to be true, “ Vinegar never catches flies.”” You have often been 
ina store, and while you did not find what you wanted, have been so 
nicely treated by a certain clerk that you wanted to go back again. You : 
go to some other store and are treated roughly—you buy there because 
you could not find what you wanted anywhere else; but the next time 
you will go to the clerk that treated you well and try again; so you see 
how important courtesy is. If we do not cultivate this in our disposi- 
tions when young, it is very hard for us when we are twenty-five or 
thirty years old to adopt it. Now, there are two ways of looking at it. 
It is not selfish; there is an old saying that the world treats you as you 
treat it. If you meet a person on the street and smile at him, he will 
not meet you with a frown; if he does, I want a kodak picture of that 

erson, 
4 There is still another important thing in the banking business. I do 
not know that it is so important in school; in fact, I do not like the 
quality myself anywhere; and yet it is necessary in certain places, it is 
secretiveness. If you are keeping the books in a bank and a very dear 
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friend comes in and says, “ Now, confidentially, will you tell me how 
much money a certain man has to his credit, and it will not go any fur- 
ther?” I don’t believe there is one but will realize the unfairness of 
such a question. That clerk must have judgment enough to reply in 
this way: “ Now, look here, my dear friend, if you had money in our 
bank, would you want me to tell that party how much you had here to 
your credit?” 

There are a great many clerks that like to talk about the business of 
their proprietors and those they are working for. They take an inter- 
est in the business, and it is with pride, perhaps, that they recite what 
they are doing in their offices, but it is dangerous talk. This is the 
secretiveness [ want to impress,upon you ; it is necessary in all kinds of 
business, and yet it does not imply that if you are secretive inthis way, 
that you cannot be cordial and communicative where you ought to be. 

It seems to me that, if a clerk had all of these qualifications, he could 
not help having a pretty fair address. It is not the countenance alone 
that makes the address. It does not depend on whether a person is 
handsome or homely; that has nothing to do with the address. One of 
the most entertaining men and fascinating conversationalists I ever met, 
was a person who, if you were to see his face, without seeing his eyes, 
would produce a most unfavorable impression upon you. You would 
hardly believe how his eyes would transform his whole face; that man 
had anaddress. He was a State officer in Wisconsin when I was a boy. 
He had an address of sympathy and cordiality that impressed me as a 
boy, and that has never left me; and yet, at the same time, excepting 
his eyes, the ugliness of his features has made as distinct an impression 
upon my mind as his agreeableness. If a person would have a good 
address in an office, he must stand straight on his feet. That is, per- 
haps, difficult for some, but for your health and appearance you should 
do so. And those of you who may become accountants and clerks in 
offices, I presume have had plenty of instruction in that line. When I 
was twelve years old, my father said, ‘I think your bent is at the desk. 
I believe you are to be an office man.” I was always writing or figuring 
when I was a little fellow, and he became very much worried, as he 
thought I was going to be more round-shouldered than Iam. He told 
me to put my arms back over the top of the chair every day and take a 
long breath. I believe I would have had to give up the office long ago 
if it had not been for that habit. 

What should a bank clerk do in the office? We have dealt with the 
personal qualifications of a clerk. How should he conduct himself in 
the office ? Forthe first few weeks after the clerk comes into the office, 
he is very careful and quiet ; then he becomes acquainted with his work, 
and then with his associates ; some morning he begins to whistle about 
his work. Now, that is very nice; I like whistling in its place, and it 
indicates a good disposition; but, imagine, would you like to go intoa 
bank and leave your money where you found two or three clerks whist- 
ling, and, perhaps, one taking up the alto and the other the soprano? 
Would your impression of the business qualifications of these clerks, and 

of the managers themselves, be very good ? 

Another bad habit in the office is the use of tobacco. If a person is 
constrained to smoke, if he feels that his life will be half lost unless he 
spends part of it in that way, it should be done outside of the office, for 
two good reasons. In the first place, there are a great many customers 
coming into the office to whom it will be offensive; and, second, but 
one thing can be done well at atime. There is another habit, a kind of 
humming about your work, singing in an undertone; I speak of this 
because | have met with it at different times, but I do not encourage it 


where I am. 
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There is another thing a person should not do inthe office. Whena 
customer steps up and asks a question, the clerk should not go on figur- 
ing, and after he has done the work quietly look around to see if any one 
is present. There are a great many clerks who do that. It never makes 
me feel badly myself, because I know how hard it is to balance a column 
of figures; but the majority of customers do not know this, and they 
take it as an insult. The first thing a clerk should learn is to put the 
customer first, and his work second, because if you have no customers 
you will have no work. While I am talking on this subject, perhaps 
some little time could be spent in giving some personal experiences, but 
I do not think it would be profitable and I will go on. 

What the clerks do outside the office is a big question. I have heard 
clerks say that if they, while in the office, have performed their duties it 
‘was nobody’s business what they did outside. Well, I can answer the 
whole question; it seems to me just this way: There is not one in the 
room who, when he performs an action outside of his business relations, 
cannot discriminate whether that action is tending upward or down- 
ward. Some very wealthy business men have not very much character, 
and if they had no money in the bank they would not have anything 
left to bank with. The faculty of acquiring money and riches seems to 
be a faculty born in some men, as faculties in other directions are born 
in others. Some men almost accidentally become rich, but there is 
something more precious in life, and that is character, and the very rich 
man himself, while he may indulge in all the forbidden fruits, does not 
want that kind of clerk in his employ. They all want their clerks and 
employes to be doing, outside of their clerical hours, that which tends 
upward and not downward. 

There is another thing that I would like to mention—I hardly know 
how to present it to you. You all have your ideals. You have seen a 
clerk, a business man, a minister, an orator, or a singer who has 
impressed you very much, and you feel that it would be the height of 
your ambition to do as he does. I know I had that feeling, when I was 
a boy, with reference to two or three men. But I would like to have 
you think of it in this way: that you are to acquire a thorough appre- 
ciation of the great principles of life and of business, government, and 
society ; get acquainted with these fundamental principles, and you can 
establish a basis for an ideal that you would better and more safely fol- 
low than to imitate any one individual; because the more intimately 
you become acquainted with men, no matter how high they may have 
stood as ideals in your mind, you will findthem imperfect, but, if action 
can be based upon first principles, you have an ideal that, if followed, 
will make of you an zzdzvzdual, and tend to cultivate your individual- 
ity; but if you simply imitate some one else you are only a machine. 
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MOVEMENT OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Of all the questions of Political Economy there is none in which so 
much progress has been made, since the time of Adam Smith, as in that 
relating to international trade, and the conditions of international 
exchange. These subjects, which in the writings of the earlier econ- 
omists had been obscured by the errors and prejudices of the mercantile 
theory, were discussed in a somewhat vague and indefinite manner, after 
the refutation of that theory had caused most of its deductions to be 
abandoned, and Ricardo was the first (or among the first) to explain the 
true principles which govern the commercial intercourse of nations, and ° 
to point out the true nature of the benefit which results from foreign 
trade. By later writers, this inquiry was pursued, and its results traced 
in their remoter applications, notably by J.5S. Mill, whose elaborate 
exposition of the theory of international values is considered by many 
to be the most valuable of his contributions to economic science. The 
main principle established in these investigations is that the prices of 
commodities which are exchanged between different countries will 
adjust themselves through the play of reciprocal demand, in such a way 
that, in any country, the whole of the exports will exactly pay for the 
whole of the imports. This law, as it indicates an equality existing 
between the two classes of commodities, is called by Mill the equation 
of international demand. 

Now among the commodities imported and exported are the precious 
metals, and a consideration of the causes and influences which determine 
their movement between the countries within the sphere of commercial 
intercourse will resolve itself into an inquiry directed to the discovery 
of the proportion which the precious metals bear in different cases to 
the whole bulk of the exports and imports, and of the circumstances 
by which this proportion is determined. Before proceeding with this 
inquiry, however, it will be desirable to devote a few words in explana- 
tion of the exceptional position occupied by the precious metals among 
objects of international exchange. It is conceivable that commodities 
should be exchanged between a nation and all others with which it is 
in commercial relationship, in such a manner, and in such quantities, 
that, without the intervention of the precious metals, the exports and 
imports should balance one another, and the necessary equilibrium be 
established ; and, indeed, that this may be regarded as the normal and 
natural state of those exchanges is apparent from the consideration 
enforced by every modern economist, that all trade is conducted really, 
although indirectly, by barter. The question then arises, what is the 
property possessed by the precious metais which causes them to be used 
so universally by nations in their mutual dealings, that they almost 
invariably form part of their exports and imports? This property is 
undoubtedly their adaptability in the eyes of all civilized peoples for 
use as money. I apprehend that it is not necessary, for the purpose of 
the present,inquiry, to enter into any detailed explanations of the use 
and nature of a monetary standard, the essential fact here is that the 
precious metals, being thus universally employed, are in universal 
demand, and are therefore utilized asa means of settling the differences 
which result from disturbance of the international equation, from 
causes that I shall endeavor hereafter to indicate. 

The circumstance of the existence of two metals which are used for 
standards of value may seem to demand consideration, particularly on 
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account of their unequal values, and the different positions they occupy 
in the currencies of the world; and this circumstance, doubtless, is of 
influence in determining the direction of the movements of each metal, 
but, as I believe it will appear that the general laws of those movements 
are unaffected by it, any remarks that may seem necessary upon this 
head may be conveniently postponed until after the discussion of the 
main question. | 

In order to complete the foregoing statement of the functions of the 
precious metals in international trade, it is necessary to notice their 
character as a commodity. It is estimated by Dr. Soetbeer,* as the 
result of laborious inquiries, that while the total production of 
the precious metals in 1884 was, of gold, 143,381 kilogrammes, and of 
silver, 2, 770,610 kilos., the average consumption in the arts in civilized 
countries during recent years has been of gold, 90,000 kilos., and of sil- 
ver, 515,000 kilos. This evidence of the great extent to which the precious 
metals are utilized for purposes other than coinage, makes it apparent’ 
that a large portion of the imports of the metals, especially by the more 
wealthy countries, is designed to meet the demand from this quarter, 
but it is obvious that this case calls for no special notice, being governed 
by precisely the same laws of demand and supply as hold in the case of 
other commodities. 

It has been stated above that the principal use of the precious metals 
in international trade is in settling differences which result from a dis- 
turbance of the equation of international demand, that is to say, they 
are employed to settle the balance when there is an inequality in the 
values of the imports and exports which form the sum of the transac- 
tions between a nation and all others with which it is in commercial 
relationship. It is now time to inquire whence these disturbances arise, 
and in what manner they are corrected by the instrumentality of the 
precious metals. It will be apparent, without much consideration, that. 
the causes which regulate the play of demand and supply are infinitely . 
varied, comprehending in their number, besides the variation in demand 
for the rude products of the earth which the changeability of seasons 
renders inevitable, the ever-changing tastes and fashions of men, by the 
dictates of which demands for various commodities are suddenly created 
and as rapidly decline; and on the other hand, the many accidents by 
which fresh markets and fresh sources of supply are brought into com- 
munication, or old sources of supply are rendered available to an increased 
number of consumers. Any classification of the former class of causes 
is plainly impossible, and it would be futile to attempt an exhaustive 
enumeration of the members of the second, but it is not necessary for 
the formation of a correct notion of their mode of action that this 
should be done, since the selection of some typical examples will 
exhibit the mechanism by which they work, and which is only modified 
in its details in its diverse applications. With these reservations, then, 
I imagine that the causes which influence demand and supply in sucha 
way as to create sudden expansion or contraction in imports or exports 
may be comprehended mainly in two classes, namely, those affecting 
commodities themselves, and those which are brought into action by 
the interference of Governments with the freedom of trade. In the first 
category will be included improvements in production, and in the 
second, export and import duties and bounties. These I proceed to 
examine in turn, and for simplicity and clearness I shall, in doing so, 
follow the economists in assuming at first a less complexity in the con- 
ditions than are found in actual experience, and trust to the citation 


* Materials for the Illustration, etc., of the Currency Question, Part III, 2, trans- 
lated in Appendix to Final Report of the Gold and Silver Commission, 
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hereafter of specific instances for the correction of any deviation from 
the observed order of events which such assumption may occasion. 

Let us suppose, in the first piace, that an improvement is made in 
the production of a commodity in England, which had not previously 
been exported, and which has the effect of cheapening it to such an 
extent that a demand for it arises in foreign countries. Assuming that 
before this event the balance of exports and imports had been main- 
tained, it follows that the export of this new article in addition will 
cause the value of the former to exceed that of the latter. Conse- 
quently, the bills drawn in England on foreign merchants will exceed 
in amount those drawn abroad on English merchants, and the balance 
of the exchange will turn in favor of this country, causing money to be 
sent hither, and so increasing the amount of the circulating medium in 
England. The effect of this is obvious; a greater quantity of money 
doing the work which was previously performed by a smaller can only 
have one result, namely, to raise general prices. This increase in the 
prices of English commodities will have the effect of diminishing the 
foreign demand for English goods, while the English consumer, having 
more money, will have an increased power of purchasing from abroad, 
and, consequently, our exports will be diminished, and our imports 
increase, until the equilibrium is at length restored. Supposing that, 
in the second place, the cheapening is of one of our staple articles of 
export, this will, according to the Jaw of demand and supply, cause a 
greater demand for that commodity in foreign markets, and this demand 
may be greater inany one of three ways. It may be greater in exact 
proportion to the smaller price, or more, or less than this. In the first 
case, the same amount of money as before being expended upon this 
commodity, the balance will not be disturbed, but if the demand be in 
greater proportion than the cheapness, a greater sum being spent on 
our goods than we spend on foreign ones, will cause a flow of money 
into this country with precisely the same results as were noticed before. 
If, on the other hand, the demand be increased in less proportion than 
the cheapness, a smaller sum will be spent on English goods, and a bal- 
ance will become due from this country to foreign nations, causing a 
flow of money abroad. Our circulation then being diminished, general 
prices wil] fall, and continue to do so until a greater demand being 
excited abroad for our exports, combined with a less power of purchas- 
ing foreign goods on our part, brings about a renewed state of equili- 
brium. 

So much as regards the most important case of a cause affecting 
commodities themselves. It is also by far the most common case, 
inasmuch as the tendency with manufactures has been uniformly 
in the direction of greater cheapness through improved methods of 


‘ production. With the materials of production, however, the case is, 


or might be, somewhat different, by reason of the tendency of the prod- 
uce of the land and mines to become dearer, on account of the greater 
proportionate cost at which itis raised in increasing quantities. Since, 
however, this tendency has happily been hitherto more than counter- 
acted by a greater proportionate improvement in culture and working, 
this case may be regarded as of ideal rather than practical interest, and 
I therefore pass at once to the consideration of the items in the second 
class of causes, namely, those which are the creation of Governments, 
and firstly, of export duties. 

The first effect of a duty on the export of any commodity is to aug- 
ment its price in the foreign market, and would have the same effect as 
the costlier production which has been mentioned above asa second 
possible case of causes affecting commodities themselves ; and its con- 
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sideration will afford another ground for passing the former by without 
detailed examination. The price then being raised, the foreign demand 
will be lessened, and this in any one of three ways. It may become less 
either in exact proportion to the greater price, or less, or more than 
this. In the first case, exactly the same money value of the commodity 
being purchased as before, the balance of trade will be undisturbed, and, 
consequently, there will be no movement of the precious metals. But 
the diminution in demand mav be less in proportion than the increase 
in price, in which case a greater money value being purchased, there 
will be a balance falling due to the exporting country (let it be England), 
which will be liquidated by a transfer of bullion thither from the coun- 
tries which have takenthecommodity. This, as in the former cases,will 
cause a rise in general prices in England, accompanied by a fall of gen- 
éral prices abroad, which will continue until (as explained in the first 
case) the aggregate of English imports has increased and of exports 
diminished to a sufficient extent to have again established an equality 
in value. Should the diminution in Gemand be greater in proportion 
than the increase in price, the reverse of the above will result. In this 
case England’s exports will be insufficient to pay for her imports, anda 
balance falling due, exchanges will become unfavorable, with the result 
that bullion will be sent out of the country, causing, as before, the 
readjustment of prices necessary to bring about again a condition of 
equilibrium. 

Looking back at the three cases, we observe that rather curious con- 
sequences may follow the imposition of a single duty, since it may have 
no effect at all upon the balance of trade, or may cause a flow of the 
precious metals either in one direction or the other; giving ground for 
the belief that, since the course of events cannot with any approach to 
certainty be foreseen, the legislator who imposes such a tax may be 
sowing seed that will bear very different fruit from what he expected 
and intended, and may be deceived wholly in his estimate of the direc- 
tion in which the burden will fall ; indeea, history furnishes abundant 
instances of‘legislation which undoubtedly answers to this description. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to point out that in the foregoing 
argument it is assumed that the duty imposed 1s not of so great amount 
as to be in excess of the whole advantage of the trade in the commodity 
taxed, for, in any case in which this were so, it is plain that the export 
trade in that commodity would cease altogether. To explain what is 
meant by the expression “ advantage of the trade,” I will make use ofa 
supposititious case. Suppose that in France a given quantity of silk 
brocade costs in the manufacture I5 times as much as the same quan- 
tity of calico, while in England it costs 20 times as much. These are 
the rates at which they would exchange for one another in the two 
countries respectively, if each were to manufacture both fabrics; but 
since, with respect to these two manufactures, England has a greater 
relative advantage in calico, and France in silk, it would be for the ben- 
efit of the two countries that each should engage only in the production 
of the one commodity, and obtain what it wanted of the other by 
exchanging a portion of its produce with that of its neighbor. When 
this change had taken place, the two commodities would not exchange 
in the same ratios as formerly, namely 15 to 1 in France, and 20to 1 in 
England, but at the same rate in each country, which rate would be 
intermediate between the two former ones, say 18 to 1.* The advantage 

* I do not state any grounds for this assertion, as the subject is only indirectly con- 
nected with the matter of the present essay, but the inquiry may be followed up in any 
treatise on Political Economy, especially J.S. Mill’s ‘* Principlesof Political Economy,” 
Book 3, Chapters 17 and 18; and ‘‘ Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy,” No. 1: 
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of the trade would then be, to France three yards of calico for every 
yard of silk she exchanged, and to England g yard of silk for every 20 
yards of calico she exchanged. Now norestriction on this trade must 
be so great as to take away this advantage, as in that case each country 
would resume the manufacture of both commodities,and the trade 
would be destroyed. 

With regard to the two remaining members of the second class, 
namely, import duties and bounties, it may be expected that their cases 
will require a separate consideration and a different treatment to that 
of the export duties, but I think that it will be apparent on reflection 
that, so far as relates to the present inquiry, there is no such difference 
as to repay any detailed examination. An import duty levied at Calais 
on English goods would have the same effect on the price and demand 
in France, and, consequently, on any resulting movement of the pre- 


.cious metals, as an export duty on the same goods levied at Dover ; the 


only difference being one (perhaps) of incidence, a matter of importance 
politically, but of no interest here. The case of a bounty may be assim- 
ilated to that of cheapened production. If a French sugar manufac- 
turer receives a bounty of Is. per cwt. on sugar sent to England, he is in 
the same position as if by improved methods of production he were 
able to manufacture it at Is. per cwt. cheaper, and the effect on the 
price and demand in England, and, consequently, on any resulting 
movement of the precious metals, is in no wise different. These two 
cases may therefore be dismissed without further notice. 

Contrary examples to all the above cases of taxation may be found, 
that is where an export or import, that had previously been taxed, is 
relieved from the burden, but these cases present no fresh difficulty, as 
the same arguments being, mufatzs mutandis, employed will lead to the 
same class of results, but working in a contrary direction. 

It may be objected to the above statement of the effect of cheapened 
production and of taxation that the results there assumed are not found 
to follow, but the answer to this is, that they would do so if the cases 
were presented in the simple form supposed. That this is not always 
so is true, because these influences are never at work singly, but 
improvements are generally effected in the production of many com- 
modities contemporaneously, and duties are met by duties in all direc- 
tions. Moreover, other disturbing causes may operate at the same 
time, and this is especially the case with a class directly influencing 
money itself, which will engage our attention later on. But the ¢exden- 
ctes are as stated, and each cause produces its proper effect, although 
the causes are in actual affairs infinitely compounded, and the effects so 
intermixed that they counteract one another ; yet, as gravity is not 
robbed of its force because the balloon, driven upward by a greater coun- 
teracting force, moves in a direction contrary to that which would take 
place if gravity acted on it alone, so, even if, in a case similar to any 
one of those supposed, there should be a movement of the metals in a 
direction the reverse of that which should seem to be required by the 
theory, it will be less in quantity by just so much as the quantity which 
this case has a tendency to produce in an opposite direction. 

Having thus far stated in general terms those deductions from the 
principles of international exchange which have a direct bearing upon 
the question of the movements of the precious metals, it now behooves 
us to consider whether they are capable of the verification which is 
essential to give to @ przorz conclusions the standing which entitles 
them to be regarded as laws having objective validity. To accomplish 
this, it will be necessary to show that the observed facts of experience 
may be explained in accordance with those conclusions, but the consid- 
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erations just advanced show that in ordinary cases this is difficult, and 
perhaps even impossible. It is necessary then to seek for occasions in 
which the causes whose operations we wish to observe are present in 
such force, that their effects will be sufficiently obvious to render them 
capable of discrimination and estimation among the total aggregate of 
resulting phenomena. Of these, there are certain exampies at which I 
glanced inthe reviewof the more important cases, of a disturbance of 
the equilibrium of international trade, with which I prefaced the general 
discussion of the effects of such disturbance. 

It will be proper, before proceeding to the examination of particular 
cases, to dispose of a difficulty which presents itself on the threshold of 
the inquiry, and which, if not satisfactorily explained, would be sufficient 
in itself to invalidate any conclusions from the theory of international 
exchange, since it seems to throw doubt on the reliability of the theory 
itself. The part of this theory with which we have been concerned, is 
that which finds expression in the statement of the equation of inter- 
national demand, to the effect that the imports and exports of a coun- 
try must be of such value as to pay for one another ; and from the basis 
of this theory we have been able to arrive at the position that, if at any 
time the ordinary exports and imports should not be of such volume as 
to be in this relation of equality, money to the value of the difference must 
be assumed to have been either exported or imported, according to the 
direction ofthe smaller quantity. If it be demanded that this test be 
applied to the case of the exports and imports of the United Kingdom, 
one willing to give an adherence to the above-mentioned views will 
find himself called upon to explain, or admit, some conclusions which 
his judgment would compel him to disclaim. 

Taking the official statistics of the total trade of the United King- 
dom, we find that the values for the ten years from 1875 to 1884 were as 
under : 











Imports. Exports. Excess of Imports. 

iccnrinnwws £ 373,940,0C0 £ 281,612,000 £ 92,328,000 
Pe adewodeaane 375,155,000 250,777,000 118,378,000 
re 394,420,000 252,346,000 142,074,000 
Esetcs senses 368,771,000 245,484,000 123,287,000 
ere 362,992,090 248,783,c00 114,209,000 
eee 411,230,000 286,414,C00 124,816,000 
Slice cdvavacee 397,022,000 297,083,000 99,939,C00 
Pibatdé. séaces 413,020,000 306,661,090 106,359,000 
err ee 426,892,000 305,437,000 121,455,000 
Skneneanenwe 390,019,000 295,908,000 94,051,000 

_ £3,913,461,000 £2,776,565,000 £1,136,896,000 


From these figures it appears that in this period of ten years there 
was in each year an excess of imports over exports, amounting in the 
aggregate to over eleven hundred and thirty-six millions, and showing 
an average value of £ 113,689,600. Now it may be asked, are we to con- 
clude that money to this amount has been leaving this country? An 
affirmative answer to this question would never be risked, even by one 
of those opponents of the policy of free trade, who, appealing to the 
mercantile prejudices which still strongly infect the minds of the mul- 
titude, make use of this very fact of the excess of our imports as an 
argument for protection, and as a means of creating apprehensions of 
the rapid exhaustion of our national wealth. A negative answer would, 
however, seem to contradict our theory in two particulars, since, in the 
first place, it postulates the necessity of a movement of the precious 
metals to redress the balance, and in the second, it affirms that such a 
movement, by its effect on the circulation, and hence on general prices, 
wili eventually cause the balance of trade to turn; whereas the above 
table shows a continuation of the same unfavorable balance of scarcely 
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any diminished extent. Moreover, the actual returns of the import and 
export of gold and silver coin and specie show the following results: 
Excess of Imports. Excess of Exports. 


Po 08600006s00 sees danecawes eae 0 0@60—*s—“—=C(C nw 
DP ittcvresceumiataditnenuede BeEneee 8 = —_sfwteee 
DP Copeteeeheeceeek¥aeeswaene i$. savas £ 1,445,259 
Dt Mirscntuseswedndencvadsens as @=—=———“(ié‘Cét kw we 
Uteitiectictetimikiemeiee i ‘iam ; 7,480, 342 
Es Gesencasecsenesenesiosn §§§ e60ees 4,051,301 
DR céKaeddedsdesesetsuesseuee 8 868 Sennen 6,041, 
Dtisccieéanweedsededeuense eee @—é«ésC www’ 
Dt tiitscccussibkeaeenanewe 50 @8= —(Cb ww 
DU MC¢CCiR¢eeteknheéCeEEESA .  eenaee 5,298,846 


I 

These statistics, far from showing an excess of exports in amount cor- 
responding in any way with the excess of imports in the other table, 
actually exhibit, in five years of the ten, an excess of imports, and curi- 
ously enough, in some of these years (as, for instance, 1878 and 1883), 
such excess of imports in the precious metals corresponded to unusually 
large excesses in the imports of all commodities, while, even where 
there was an excess of exports, it bears in each case but a trifling pro- 
portion to the value of the whole excess in the other direction. 

From these considerations we must be convinced that an explanation 
of the excess of imports into this country must be given on other lines 
than that of a movement of the precious metals redressing the unfavor- 
able balance of trade, and the problem is to arrive at one that will be 
conformable to our theory of the international equation of demand. 
This explanation will be found, I think, in the consideration of two sets 
of influences, which both operate in swelling the returns of our imports. 
The first is simply a question of the manner of making up the estimates 
themselves; the second a question of the existence of a large class of 
imports for which there is no commercial equivalent, that is, a corre- 
sponding export of equal value; and a brief discussion of these two 
questions may enable us toclear up any difficulties with which this sub- 
ject is beset. 

To commence with the returns themselves. In making these, it is 
the custom of the authorities to value the exports at the price of the 
goods only, whereas the imports are valued at the price of the goods 
plus the freight and carriage, thereby increasing the latter by an amount 
which I have seen valued at as much as ten per cent. of the whole value 
of the imports. Astothe imports for which there is no commercial 
equivalent, it is known that there is a large amount of British capital 
invested abroad, occasioning the payment annually of such sums as are 
assigned by way of interest on this capital. Now our theory requires 
that this interest be assumed to be paid in goods, for even if it were 
originally paid in money, the influx into the United Kingdom of such 
large sums (as we shall see presently that they are) would cause such an 
enormous raising of general prices, accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in the general prices of the debtor countries, on account of the 
expansion of our currency and the contraction of theirs, that this could 
only go on for a short time before the system of payment by money 
must be succeeded by that of payment by goods, according to the prin- 
ciples and in the manner already fully explained. It remains now to 
exhibit an estimate of the value of these importations, and it is fortunate 
that one has been made by an investigator so well qualified as Mr. 
Robert Giffen, since the results obtained by him on such a point may 
be quoted with more confidence than those of perhaps any other 
authority.*—Prize essay by JOSHUA SHILLCOCK, and published in the 

Journalof the London Instctute of Bankers. 


* “Essays in Finance.” Second Edition. No. VII, page 170. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


Mr. E. O. Leech, the Director of the Mint, has transmitted to Con- 
gress a report on the production of the precious metals, covering the 
calendar year 1891. : 


PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The product of gold from the mines of the United States aggregated 
1,604,840 fine ounces, of the value of $33,175,000. This is an increase of 
$330,000 over the product of the previous calendar year. The increased 
product is due largely to improved processes of treatment, and to the 
increased amount of gold extracted from lead and copper ores. The 
product of silver from our own mines was 58,330,000 fine ounces, of the 
commercial value of $57,630,040, or of the coining value in silver dollars 
of $75,416,565. This is an increase of 3,830,000 ounces over the prior 
year. The increased silver product was due principally to new finds in 
Colorado and Idaho, and to the cheapening of the processes of smelting 
lead and copper ores bearing silver. ; 

The Director of the Mint has made a special effort to distribute for 
the first time the silver product of the United States as to the sources 
of production. He estimates that of the total product for the last 
calendar year, 28,497,000 fine ounces were produced from quartz and 
milling ores, 23,707,000 from lead ores, and 6,126,000 from copper ores ; 
total silver, 58,330,000 fine ounces. 


PRODUCT OF SMELTERS AND REFINERS. 


The total product of private and Government refineries in the United 
States, including foreign material smelted and refined, was: gold, 2,169,- 
863 fine ounces; silver, 69,336,415 fine ounces. 


DEPOSITS AND PURCHASES OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The total value of the gold deposited at the mints during the year 
was $70,915,632, of which $24,853,180 was foreign coin and bullion. The 
deposits and purchases of silver aggregated 73,088,626 standard ounces, 
of the coining value of $85,048,584. The amount of silver purchased by 
the Government during the year was 54,393,912 fine ounces, costing 
$53,796,833. The average cost of the silver purchased during the year 
was $0.989 per fine ounce. The average cost of the total amount pur- 
chased under the act of July 14, 1890, has been $1.02 per fine ounce. 


PRICE OF SILVER. 


The price of silver at the commencement of the calendar year 1891 
was $1.058 per fine ounce, and at the close, December 31, was $0.955 
per fine ounce. The average price for the calendar year was $0.99 per 
fine ounce. At the date of the passage of the act of July 14, 1890, the 
price of silver was $1.07 4 per fine ounce; at the date the law went into 
effect it had advanced to $1.13. The highest point touched was on 
August 19, 1890, $1.21 per fine ounce. The lowest point touched was on 
March 28, 1892, $0.85% per fine ounce. At the lowest price of silver 
during the year, the commercial value of the pure silver contained in 
the silver dollar was $0.7334 ; at the highest price, $0.826, and at the 
average price, $0.764. At the price of silver March 28, 1892, the com- 
mercial value of the pure silver in the dollar was $0.66. 
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COINAGE. 


The coinage of the mints was as follows: 
COINAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1891. 








Description. Pieces. Value. 
nn tbade -nedesesnceesss 1,770,620 $29,222,005 .00 
Silver dollars.......... cooe 23,902,735 23, 562,735.00 
Subsidiary silver coins..... 20,451,916 3,956,121 .60 
Rc cvcctccdcececes 63,906,700 1,312,441 .00 

WBck coccsovcccesses 118,691,971 $58,053, 302.60 


GOLD AND SILVER BARS MANUFACTURED. 


, In addition to the coinage, gold and silver bars were manufactured as 
ollows : 





Gold ia aR ae aac ee $37,865,473 
ai hl thd sade tn al (ieeeneerns ewan 6,979,510 
Ee ae ee ne ee a eT ear $44,844,983 


Gold bars were exchanged for gold coin, for use in the industrial arts, 
of the value of $12,495,094. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 











The imports of gold aggregated................. $45,298,928 
The exports " - - teietemananius 79,137,499 
Net loss of gold...........00- chan liicn ciaariaiaiala $33,888,571 
The imports of silver aggregated..........+0++++ $27,910,193 
The exports = ” 6‘ gggebetmebensens 28,723,393 
Excess of exports over imports...... ....... $873,200 


GOLD AND SILVER USED IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


The value of the precious metals used in the industrial arts in the 
United States during the year was: 





iit OMAR eenenes $19,700,000 
6 KuNeeenedsnsccnandee scenes hteatewndews 9,630,0c0 
ED 60h. kbnsks keene de 046 6tee tenntesdesnes $29, 330,000 


of which $10,697,679 gold, and $7,289,073 silver, consisted of new bullion. 


STOCK OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The total metallic stock of the United States on January 1, 1892, was: 








6: 60:5064066006460s ceweusesenussecconedes $688,665,211 
NES cccuseccccnceese $0eveeseoeananades soose)|=6OD EMA 
Tetal ccc Miieieetentensienesensieneene $1,235,790,881 
against a metallic stock on January 1, 1891, of: 
SEU bos 660060606000 060006 pseessceeusececenc $704,597,128 
BEE cccsccces Heseeuenaee Sbedecoececsoeonce . 486,545,076 
ee (tehkckoenebesieekenerenees $1, 191,142,204 


The total amount of paper and metallic money in circulation on 
January 1, 1892 (exclusive of the amount in the Treasury and its 
branches), was $1,592,393,629, against $1,528,594,627 on January I, 1891, 
an increase of $63,799,002. The amount of paper and metallic money in 
actual circulation on April 1, 1891, was $1,608,641,520. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCT OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The product of gold and silver in the world for the calendar years 
1889, 1890, and 1891, was as follows: 























| Gold. Szlver. 
Years. | 
Value. Fine Ounces. | Com'l Value. Coining Value. 
Pi ckennnineey _ $123,398,000 123,205,000 | $115,197,000 $159,295,000 
GPccesee- osee | 119,464,000 132,833,000 | 139,475,000 171,744,000 
WEB cccccscavcee! 124,229,000 140,865,000 139,175,000 182,129,000 











The product of gold increased in 1891 over the prior year nearly 
$5,000,000, the increase being principally in South Africa. The product 
of silver increased in 1891 over the prior vear about 8,000,000 fine ounces. 
The increase in the silver product was principally in the United States, 
Australia, and Bolivia. The report is replete with valuable statistics 
covering the production, coinage, and movement of the precious metals 
in the world, and contains a review of the product of the mines of each 
of the gold and silver producing countries of the world. 





* 
"= 
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A NEW BANK BILL. 


(1.) That the Comptroller of the Currency is hereby authorized to 
issue to National banks National currency to the par of United States 
bonds deposited by them to secure circulation. 

(2.) That the tax on currency issued to National banks shall be re- 
duced from one per cent. to one-quarter of one per cent. per annum. 

(3.) That an income tax of — per cent. per annum on the net profits 
of all National banks be levied and collected annually as a fund to be 
used in instantly paying all liabilities of National banks hereafter failing, 
said fund to be left on deposit with the contributing banks, and called 
as needed for payments by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

(4.) That all National banks paying interest on deposits shall post 
their rules and rates publicly in their banking rooms, which rules and 
rates must be recommended by the vote of Clearing House in the 
nearest redemption city, and approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency ; any exceeding such rates and rules shall work a forfeiture of 
charter or be punished as a misdemeanor on the part of the officers of 
the bank, or both. 

(5.) That the restrictions not permitting the use of real estate as 
security for bank loans by National banks be herebv repealed. 
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THE STATE BANKS OF MINNESOTA. 
Abstract of reports made to the Hon. M. D. Kenyon, Superintendent 
of Banks, showing the condition of the State Banks of Minnesota at 
the close of business on March Ist, 1892: 












































RESOURCES. Mar.1, 1892. | Oct. 15, 1891. Changes. 
Loans and discounts.............+. $26,865,6co 00, $27,312,677 87; Dec., $447,077 25 
NID. on v0nscdescercesesosees 137,995 96 130,967 25} Inc., 7,028 7I 
United States bonds on hand....... 1,500 00 wad " 1,500 00 
Other stocks and bonds............. 490,153 89 559,937 25; Dec., 69,783 36 
Due from other banks.............. 5,175,196 83) 5,260,309 89) ‘* 85,113 06 
Banking house, furniture and fix- 

Pi iceueseendavdsseervesiuns ~— 1,274,171 92) 1,240,282 91! Inc., 33,889 OT 
Other real estate. ....cccccccccccces 470,014 06 393,098 36 ‘* 76,315 70 
PRGNE MEE oc ccceccccesccosesees 148,980 IT 198,528 98) Dec., 49,548 87 
PED BE 0c ce ccvecccvcveceovoce 75,146 66 15,813 81) Inc., 59,332 85 
Checks and cash items,............ 190,499 49 164,993 59, ‘“ 25,505 90 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... 552,020 14 583,213 10; Dec., 31,192 96 
Sy MN ccccavpeccesevetonss 2,801,639 79° 2,590,385 87) Inc., 205,252 92 
SPE TORSTEN, ccc cccvcccccsescess 11,020 68 16,473 72. Dec., 5,453 04 

Se SRR se cccccceses $38,193,940 15 $38,473,282 as Dec., $279,342 45 
j 
LIABILITIES. Mar.1, 1892. | Oct. 15, 1891. Changes. 
Capital stock paid im.........c..ee. | $8,471,000 00! $8,311,000 00 Inc., $160,000 00 
ND Ec crscecendecevcecenes | 920,923 94 877,181 31, °° 43,742 63 
Other undivided profits............, 1,655,380 71} 1,645,928 28 *' 9,452 43 
Dividends unpaid ..........e.eeeee- | 4,647 50 7,372 60} Dec., 2,725 10 
Se OD Bs 0 ov cvsccccccccses | 24,436,289 41] 24,489,983 66 ‘* 53,694 25 
Se BF Se NE c cccvcccevcsvces | 1,915,297 09! 2,138,947 38; ‘ 223,650 29 
Notes and bills rediscounted........ | 383,525 77 640,089 04) ‘ 256,563 27 
Se EEE caneccceccctsosesesses | 410,125 37 259,836 99 Inc., 150,288 38 
I cse wiveéecensacedn | 6,750 33 102,943 34, Dec., 96,193 O1 
Total liabilities.........cceee $38,193,940 15| $38,473,282 60) Dec., $279,342 45 
| | 
Number of banks........02-seeeeee Ic2 96 | 








BRITISH LOCAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


The local indebtedness of England and Wales is calculated by Here- 
paths Journal at $999,000,000, showing an increase of 42.7 per cent. in 
the last ten years. Of this sum, about $445,000,000 are invested in 
water, gas and tramway companies, and harbor improvements, and are 

roductive ; $265,000,000 are invested in general improvements, and 
oe papi in public buildings. About 200 municipalities now manu- 
facture their own gas, and cities like Birmingham and Manchester reap 
a profit therefrom of $20c,000 to $250,000 per annum. Public water 
supplies yield a surplus of $7,500,000 per annum above expenses. About 
$165,000,000 are yet invested in private gas undertakings ; but the ten- 
dency is for the towns to buy up these works. Herepath’s regards this 
“ municipalization ” of water, gas, and tramway plants as a dangerous 
symptom, as shown in the rapid advance of the local debt. It is all well 
enough for times of peace and commercial prosperity, “but it would be 
a dangerous millstone in case of war or prolonged commercial depres- 
sion.” 











INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


LIABILITY OF CONVERTED BANK FOR CIRCULATION. 


Allow me to inquire if a converted bank is liable in Ohio for the outstanding 
bank notes whenever they may be presented? Is there any limit of time after 
which they would not be liable? And supposing the circulation had been sold to 
an Officer of the old and new bank, and that for twenty-three years he had taken up 
all notes presented, would the obligation be incumbent on his estate at death, and 
be passed on and on through future generations indefinitely ? 

REPLY.—The courts have held that a converted bank is liable for the 
obligations of the old bank in the same manner, and to the same extent, 
as though conversion had not taken place. In other words, no obligation 
is canceled or lessened by the conversion. If, therefore, a State bank would 
be liable for its outstanding issues the converted bank would also be liable 
for them. The following decisions illustrate in several ways the liability of 
the converted bank for the obligations of its predecessors. These clearly 
show that in effect the institution is, in contemplation of law, the same 
thing. (Coffey v. National Bank, 46 Me. 140; Atlantic National Bank v. 
Harris, 118 Mass. 151; Thorp v. Wegefarth, 56 Pa. 82. See Bolles’ 
National Bank Act, §§ 23-25, for other authorities.) 

In City National Bank v. Phelps (97 N. Y. 50) Mr. Justice Rapallo 
said: ‘‘ The general scheme of the National Banking Act is that State 
banks may avail themselves of its privileges and subject themselves to its 
liabilities without abandoning their corporate existence, without any change 
in the organization, officers, stockholders or property, and without interrup- 
tion of their pending business or contracts. All property and rights which 
they held before organizing as National banks are continued to be vested 
in them under their new status. Great inconveniences might result if this 
saving of their assets did not include pending executory contracts and pend- 
ing guarantees, as well as vested rights of property. Although, in form, 
their property and rights as State banks purport to be transferred to them 
in their new status of National banks, yet in substance there is no actual 
transfer from one body to another, but a continuation of the same body 
under a changed jurisdiction. As between it and those who have contracted 
with it, it retains its identity, notwithstanding its acceptance of the privilege 
of organizing under the National Banking Act.” 

The second inquiry, concerning the liability of an officer to whom the 
circulation had been sold, depends entirely on the nature of the agreement 
between himself and the bank. ‘This would not in the least affect the liability 
of the bank to the public for the circulation. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 
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GENERAL. 


REMOVAL.—As the premises so long occupied (twenty years) by The 
Homans Publishing Company are to be torn down, the company has 
removed to 233 Broadway. Not among the least regrets is to part com- 
pany with the Herring Safe Company, which has been in the same building 
thirty-five years, and the /udependent nineteen years. Time flies, buildings 
become old and must be replaced, but the BANKER’S MAGAZINE pursues 
the even tenor of its way, undisturbed by the noise of pretended rivals, 
realizing that there are very many persons in the world who know a good 
thing when they see it, and by whom we are constantly assured that the 
MAGAZINE is rendering a service not less valuable than at any former 
period. 

NEW BANK BUILDINGS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS.—One of the evidences 
of the prosperity of a bank is the construction of larger and handsomer offices. 
So many banks have just done, or are now doing this, that we have only space to 


mention the names of those known to us. 
CAL....Sebastopol.. Bank of Sebastopol. Pa. ....Lock Haven. Tr.& SafeDepositCo. 


IDAHO. . Lewiston... Lewiston Nat. Bank. u Wilkes Barre. Peoples Bank. 

# ..Kendrick... Bank of Kendrick. R, I.... Newport.... Aquidneck Nat. B’k. 
Bes cue Baltimore..Dro.&Merch.Nat.B’k. TExAas..Pilot Point.Pilot Point Bank. 
MASS... Boston..... International Tr. Co. WaAsH..Everett..... Commercial Nat. B’k. 
Mont ..Great Falls. First National Bank. ” 7 wecwe First National Bank, 
N. J.... Westfield... First National Bank. WiIs....Manitowoc..State Bank. 

N. Y....Geneva..... Geneva Nat. Bank. 

Other banks which have made minor improvements, put in new vaults, etc., are 
the following : 

CAL....Santa Savings Bank of N. Y...Reochester... Mechanics Sav. Bank. 
Rosa, Santa Rosa. TExAas..Denison....First National Bank. 

CONN... Meriden....Meriden Sav. Bank. — VT..... Rutiand.... Marble Savings Bank. 

Det canes Danville... Boyle Nat. Bank. a White River { White River Savings 

ME.....Rockland...Rockland Trust Co. | Junction. 1 Bank. 

MAss...Boston..... Union Inst. for Sav. | Wis....West Su- (| State Bank of 

N. Y....Coopers- { Second National | perior. | Wisconsin. 
town. Bank, w  ,,White 1 Citizens National 

 ~seeicccss Second Nat. Bank. | Water. Bank, 

" . Palmyra.... First National Bank. 

BANKS WHICH ARE INCREASING THEIR CAPITAL.— 
eee Colorado State Bank, from $30,000 to $75,c00. 

Pi Whos He ecesa ves Union Guaranty Savings Bank, Guaranty Fund ; to $100,000. 


1 EXAS.. Wichita Falls...City National Bank, from $50,000 to $100,000. 

A BANKING HOUSE REORGANIZED.—The well-known banking-house of John 
Paton & Co., No. 52 William Street, was reorganized on May 1. The co-part- 
nership expires by limitation, and the new firm will be known as Cuyler, Morgan 
& Co. The firm of John Paton & Co. was formed on May 1, 1884, with John 
Paton, Cornelius C. Cuyler, and Benjamin Graham as general partners, and Morris 
K. Jesup as special partner. It succeeded to the business of the old banking house 
of Jesup, Paton & Co. On May 1, 1890, Francis J. Paton was admitted to the 
firm as general partner. The general partners of Cuyler, Morgan & Co. are Cor- 
nelius C, Cuyler, Benjamin Graham, Junius Spencer Morgan, and Francis J. 
Paton. Morris K. Jesup and John Paton are special partners. The new partner, 
Junius Spencer Morgan, is a nephew of J. Pierpont Morgan. Francis J. Paton is 
a son of John Paton. 
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MESSENGERS.—A well-known cashier in a down-town bank in Cincinnati said : 
‘* We always try to conceal the identity of our messengers, and if one gets famil- 
iarly known to the public we are compelled to discharge him for the good of the 
bank as well as for his own personal safety. The ages of messengers range all the 
way up from fifteen years. They are trusty fellows who attend strictly to their own 
business. Each bank has from two to five, 2nd their duties are so shifted that out 
of five messengers at one bank probably four do not know what errand the fifth has 
been sent on. Charles Tinkler, the forger, was led astray by becoming known to 
outside parties as a messenger.” 


A BARREL FOR A SAFE.—The following banking incident is extracted from 
the Sandusky (O.) Journa/. It was related by Mr. Hackerdorn, attorney for the 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W. Railroad. In former days gold was in demand, and it 
was a hard matter to have script redeemed in this coin, for, if the banks went to 
dealing in script, it meant their ruin, and it was a hard matter to find a bank willing 
to redeem the paper, if it could be avoided in any possible manner. In fact, when 
there was any script offered for redemption, the banks never could be found. It 
appears that an express company had $10,000 worth of script in its possession, 
which it wanted redeemed. The company’s officials learned that there was a bank 
at Jonesville, Ind., and immediately dispatched a messenger for that place on horse- 
back, to secure gold for paper. The messenger drove around through the country 
for several days, searching for the town of Jonesville. No one appeared to know 
where it was, neither had any one ever heard of the Jonesville Bank. Finally the 
messenver came up to a man whom he met along the road, and made further 
inquirv as to the town of Jonesville and the Jonesville bank. The man told him 
ihat chat place was Jonesville, and that the bank was at the corner, pointing out a 
dingy looking little blacksmith shop at the intersection of two country roadways. 
The messenger approached the shop with a look of astonishment, and on entering 
inquired of the smithy: ‘‘Is this the Jonesville Bank?” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” was the 
reply; ‘‘ got some of that ’ere script, I suppose.” ‘‘ Yes; can you redeem it ?” 
‘* How much is it?” ‘‘$10,000.” * Yes, I guess I can; I’ve got the money in 
the safe.” ‘‘Well, where’s the safe?” ‘* Over there in the corner,’’ said the 
blacksmith banker, and he at once proceeded to dump out a barrel of potatoes. In 
the bottom of the barrel was $30,000 in gold, and he redeemed the $10,000 worth 
of script. 

COUNTERFEIT MONEY.—A Savannah banker says that the banks get more 
counterfeit money than people imagine, When asked what becomes of this money 
he said: ‘** Well, we keep it usually. A law was recently passed by Congress mak- 
ing it a crime for a person to have in his possession spurious money, but none of us 
have been arrested yet. A circrlar of some length has just been issued which fully 
explains the object of the law ‘here is a provision in the law which allows the 
banks to keep.as much as $500 in spurious money, as a means of identification of 
counterfeits, provided a certificate of authority has been issued from the Treasury 
Department. The secret service bureau is sending out agents through the country 
inspecting the banks and collecting all the spurious money in their possession. The 
Savannah banks have not yet been relieved of their surplus of counterfeits, but they 
probably will be before long.” 

A SAFE Trust.—It is reported that a safe trust has been formed. For months 
the three leading safemaking firms in the country—the Hall, Herring and Marvin 
companies—have had under consideration a combination that will control the safe 
trade of this country. The safe trust will, it is said, have a capital of $3,500,000 
Of this, $1,800,000 is to be issued in preferred stock, and the remainder, $1,700,- 
000, in common stock. In order of strength, the companies are Hall, Herring 
and Marvin. The Hall controls the trade in the West, the Marvin in the East, 
and the Herring in the South. It is likely that the combination will go into effect 
in a short time. 

EASTERN STATES. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—John Peoples, cashier of the Central National Bank, who 
died on the 26th of April, was born in Ireland 72 years ago, but came to Wilming- 
ton when about 20 years old. He worked for some years for E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., and left their employ to engage in the milling business for him- 
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self. In this business he thrived and saved considerable money, a large portion of 
which he invested in farm land. After retiring from the milling business he en- 
tered the Union National Bank and succeeded Joseph Day as cashier. After about 
eighteen years’ service in the Union National Bank Mr. Peoples resigned in 1885 
to become cashier of the new Central National Bank. Mr. Peoples was one of the 
incorporators of the Central National Bank and of the Security, Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company, and was a director in both institutions at the time of his death. 

LOWELL, MAss.— The committee on finance has awarded the contract for caring 
for the city balances to the Lowell Trust Company. The bid of the company, 3% 
per cent. per annum; First National Bank, 3% per cent.; Appleton National 
Bank, 3 per cent. The successful bid of the Lowell Trust Company last year was 
4 I-20 per cent. 

Boston.—The National City Bank’s directors have decided to accumulate undi- 
vided profits rather than to pay a dividend at present. 

MELROSE, MAss.—The organization of the new Melrose National Bank has been 
completed. Decius Beebe is president, and John Larrabee, town clerk and a well- 
known Melrose business man, is cashier. The capital of the new bank is $100,000. 
Over half the stock has already been taken, and the bank will probably soon com- 
mence business. 

New York City.—The firm of W. J. Hayes & Sons, Bankers, Cleveland, O., 
and Boston, Mass., have opened an office at No. 10 Wall street, in the Astor Build- 
ing, New York. Among the details of the bond business emphasized by this firm 
is the legal investigations of all investments they buy. We say ‘‘ buy” advisedly, 
as they duy their bonds outright, and do not simply handle them on a commission. 

NEw YorkK City.—Of all the banks in the Clearing House, the American Ex- 
change and the National Bank of Commerce have the largest capital—five millions 
each—or both together a twelfth of the total. The Chemical carries the largest 
surplus, more than twenty-two times its capital and more than one-tenth of the 
total. The First National leacs in the matter of loans, with $29,000,000, or about 
one-sixteenth of the total. The Chemical again leads in specie, but is closely fol- 
lowed by Importers and Traders’ and the First National. In legal tenders, the 
National Bank of the Republic is first, being the only bank that carries over three 
millions. The National Park, with $33,418,000 deposits, takes the lead and has 
almost 16 per cent. of the total. Many banks have no circulation at all, and the 
Hanover is far in the lead, with a total of $884,700, which is more than one-seventh 
of the total of all the National banks. 

PHILADELPHIA.—While it is charged that State Superintendent of Banking 
Krumbhaar has been hasty in his treatment of some banking companies, his efforts 
to protect the public from loss are to be applauded. Constant supervision of those 
institutions that handle the money of the public is the only way to protect that pub- 
lic from loss. No reputable or sound institution should fear the strictest investiga- 
tion, nor will it do anything that is contrary to law once it is informed that its 
business is not done in a strictly legal manner. 


WESTERN STATES. 


DENVER, CoLo.—The Western Bank, incorporated under the new State law, 
has opened its doors. The bank was organized last December, and since that time 
the officers have been busily engaged in outfitting their quarters. Among the stock- 
holders and directors are a number of prominent business men, among them being 
Charles Hallack, of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Company; W. A. Hover, W. 
J. Barker, R. D. Thompson, Charles H. Graham, of Philadelphia, one of the 
largest mine owners in this State; E. S. Kassler, Charles H. Toll, W. G. Brown, 
F. G. King, H. F. Furman, Fred C. Kilham, George W. Collins and others. The 
officers are Fred C. Kilham, president; Charles Hallack, vice-president, and George 
W. Collins, cashier. 

CREEDE, CoLo.—The officers of the First National Bank of Creede have had a 
‘* housewarming.”’ They threw open the front doors of their handsomely appointed 
institution to the general public and entertained their guests with cold lunch, wines, 
liquors and cigars. The entertainment was participated in by Mayor Morton, the 
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councilmen, leading business men, and every man in Creede, whether prospective 
depositors or not. The executive staff of the bank is composed of J. McDon- 
ough, president ; J. F. Benedict, vice-president; J. B. Merritt, cashier.— Denver 
Times. 

PIERRE, S. D.—The South Dakota Supreme Court have decided that private par- 
ties may do a banking business in the State without incorporation. 


GARRETTSVILLE, O.—F. J. Daniels, Garrettsville, was born in Portage County, 
in 1835. His early educational advantages were such only as the country village 
schools of that day afforded. On the day he was 21 years of age he started for 
Omaha in the then territory of Nebraska. He had $12 in his pockets only, but he 
had great powers of endurance and lots of pluck. There were a few inhabitants at 
Omaha, mostly living in tents and covered wagons. Here he remained about three 
years and took part in the opening up of that territory. In 1859 he crossed the 
plains on foot. He has lived in every State and territory on the Pacific coast. He 
was present when the first ground was broken for the Central Pacific Railway. He 
was also present when the last spike was driven at its completion. He was among 
the first to settle in eastern Nevada, and was one of a commission of twenty-four 
chosen by the Governor to draft and submit to the Legislature of that new State its 
constitution. He is one of the stockholders in and managers of the First National 
Bank of Garrettsville, and is a prominent and influential citizen.—Clevelund World, 


NEw Lisson, O.—Daniel and Nancy Firestone were among the pioneer settlers 
of Columbiana County, O., and they located on a farm in Knox Township, that 
county. There Daniel W. Firestone was born, March 31, 1837. He grew to 
manhood on the farm, and when the war broke out he enlisted asa private. At the 
close of the war he returned to agricultural pursuits, and in 1874 was elected county 
treasurer, which office he filled for two terms. At the close of his second term of 
office he engaged in the banking business in New Lisbon, which business he is 
stillin. Mr. Firestone occupies a leading position in the community as a financier, 
politician and socially. Hehas done much toward building up the town of New 
Lisbon.—Cleveland World. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Hon. Oliver S. Kelly is regarded as one of the *‘ fathers” of 
Springfield. He is president of the O. S. Kelly Engine & Thresher Company, and 
vice-president of the Second National Bank of Springfield. He owns the Arcade, 
Springfield’s finest block, and has always been prominently identified with all that 
concerned the city’s welfare, and while now one of the wealthiest men in the city, 
he was a poor farmer’s boy and his vast accumulations are the result of his own 
industry. He has been prominent in local affairs; has served several terms as 
member of the city council and one term as mayor, filling the position acceptably 
and with the good judgment which has characterized all his actions. Mr. Kelly, 
among his other beneficences, erected in 1889 a large fountain at a cost of $6,000, 
donating it to the city of Springfield. It is a beautiful structure and one of the 
attractions of the city.— Cleveland World. 


DEFIANCE, O.—The First National Bank of Defiance has succeeded that old- 
time financial institution, the Defiance National Bank, whose charter, granted by 
the United States twenty years ago, has expired. The First National commences 
with capital $150,000; surplus, $75,000; both paid up. With the increased capi- 
tal is added some new names to the list of stockholders, although the stockholders 
of the new bank are mostly the same as were those of the old. At the head of this 
new bank, as president, has been placed Mr. Edward Squire, who has been cashier 
of the old bank since it has been in business, and since 1874 its managing officer. 
Charles E. Slocum, well and favorably known as a skillful physician and successful 
business man, has been elected vice-president, while Mr. Elbert E. Carter is 
cashier. In the directory of the new bank, in addition to the president and vice- 
president. are found the names of the following well-known business and profes- 
sional men: Joseph Ralston, Peter Kettenring, B. W. Slagle and Milton E. Orcutt, 
of our city, and Francis Jarvis, of Piqua. The system of banking in Defiance, of 
which the First National is the outgrowth, was commenced by Mr. Virgil Squire in 
1856; his son, the new president, then a young lad, entered the office of his father 
as errand boy in 1862, and the management of these institutions has been with 
these two, father and son, continuously, since first organized. But two banking 
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institutions in Northwestern Ohio have been so long under one management, viz., 
the First and Second National Banks of Toledo, which institutions, under the wise 
and able care and direction of the late V. H. Ketcham and of Geo. W. Davis, 
have grown to be among the largest and strongest banks in our State, and either 
would be a pride and honor to any city in our broad land. The business relations 
between these Toledo banks and the Defiance one has been of the most intimate 
character, and for thirty years hardly a business day has passed without communi- 
cations passing between them.— Defiance Crescent. 

WISCONSIN.—At the recent banquet of the Wisconsin bankers in Milwaukee, 
Mr. John Johnston, who presided, thus remarked on the growth of banking in the 
State: ‘‘ It is some thirty years since there was a general convention of the bank- 
ers of Wisconsin. Then the individual deposits of the State were between $3,000,- 
000 and $4,000,000, and to-day they are $70,000,000. While the population of 
Wisconsin has increased two and a half times, the bank deposits have increased 
twenty times. This is the increase of wealth in only one item, and when we con: 
sider the increase in farms, live stock, buildings, both in city and country, and in 
manufacturing plants, we can hardly grasp the wonderful progress made by Wis- 
consin since her bankers last met ina State convention. ‘The wealth of the Westis 
manifest in the difference of eastern exchange in thirty years. The rate of New 
York exchange nine months in the year shows that the West no longer owes the 
East, but that the East owes the West. ‘The establishment of great money centers 
outside of New York renders us less liable to a universal panic. In many ways, 
too numerous to mention, banking of to-day is superior to that of thirty years ago. 
I suspect that the strong and relentless competition which is gradually invading the 
arena of banking, as well as all other fields, tends to make it less profitable and less 
agreeable than it was a generation ago. It is gratifying to think that our State is 
growing, not only in material, but also in intellectual wealth, which is more import- 
ant.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Messrs. J. H. Fitts and Frank S. Moody, of Tuskaloosa, 
W. R. Rison, of Huntsville, and W. J. Cameron, of Birmingham, constituting a 
majority of the executive committee of the Bankers’ Association of Alabama, have 
decided to hold the next annual convention of the association at Montgomery, 
June t4. A number of questions of great importance to bankers will come up for 
consideration, and it is expected to be one of the most interesting meetings yet 
held. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—On March 25, 1890, the Lincoln National Bank, of this 
city, opened its doors to the public. In accordance with their custom the employes 
celebrated the second anniversary of the event by a banquet, which was spread in 
the directors’ room at the close of the day’s business. ‘The cashier, Mr. F. A. 
Stier, presided. ‘The bank is fortunate in the selection of its corps of employes, 
which is as follows: Mr. Henry F. Bauer, Mr. Paul H. Cromelien, Mr. Scuyler 
C. Stokes, Mr. S. Oden Scott, Mr. Henry Ralph, Jr., Mr. Wallace McK. Stowell, 
Mr. Albert S. Gatley, Mr. J. Mcrrill Chamberlin, and Mr. Frank S. Browne.— 
Washington Post. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—‘‘ It isa fact,” says the Charlotte Vews, ‘‘ that Charlotte 
does the biggest banking business of any town in the State. Winston comes next. 
Then probably Raleigh, and after Raleigh, Asheville. Charlotte’s banks alone 
have a capital stock of $775,000, and a surplus and undivided profits of $429,000. 
There are four banks in Charlotte, three National and one private. The cap- 
ital stock of the First National Bank is $300,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$180,000. The capital stock of the Merchants & Farmers’ National Bank is $200,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits, $100,000. The capital stock of the Commer- 
cial National Bank is $175,000; surplus and undivided profits, $127,000. The 
capital stock of the Bank of Heath Brothers is $100,000 ; surplus and undivided 
profits, $22,000. These figures show that the banking facilities of Charlotte are 
not only very superior, but that the banks are in excellent shape. They are as 
sound as money can make them, they are exceedingly well officered, safe, reliable, 
accommodating, and a wonderful benefit to Charlotte and this section of the State. 
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RICHMOND, VA.—At a late meeting of the Board of Directors of the Planters’ 
National Bank, Mr. Mann S. Quarles tendered his resignation as cashier of 
that institution, to accept the position of vice-president of the Virginia Safe Deposit 
and Fidelity Company. The board, in accepting Mr. Quarles’ resignation, passed 
unanimously a series of resolutions drawn up by the president of the bank, Mr. J. 
B. Pace, and Mr. T. William Pemberton, in which unqualified testimony is borne to 
Mr. Quarles’ splendid capacity and the untiring energy and unremitting zeal he has 
always manifested, and the acknowledgment is gracefully made that these qualities 
and his equanimity of manner, his patient forbearance under trying circumstances, and 
his uniform courtesy have materially aided in the attainment of the success the bank 
enjoys. Mr. Pacealso individually expressed his high appreciation of the satisfactory 
manner in which Mr. Quarles had discharged his duties, and in his informal re- 
marks on this subject voiced the sentiment of the entire board. The board elected 
Mr. Richard H. Smith to succeed Mr. Quarles, and he will enter upon his duties at 
once. Mr. Quarles has served the banks of this city through a period of thirty-one 
years, eleven of which he was at the Planters’ as cashier. He entered the old 
Traders’ Bank when he was I5 years old, and at the age of 18 was appointed a teller 
in the Confederate Treasury. He remained in the latter position until the evacua- 
tion of the city and went south with the Treasury Department. In May, 1865, he 
was elected teller of the Exchange National, afterwards the First National Bank, 
and from there went to the Planters’, In his new position he will be in the same 
building with the Planters’ Bank, and that institution will, it is understood, have 
the benefit of his long experience both in an advisory and a supervisory capacity. 
Mr. Richard H. Smith, Mr. Quarles’ successor, was formerly discount clerk at 
the Planters’ Bank, and more recently cashier of the Security Savings Bank. He 
is a son of the late S. B. Smith, cashier of the First National Bank, and a grandson 
of the late W. P. Strother, of the old Exchange Bank. Mr. John Morton, who has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of the Virginia Safe Deposit and Fidelity Com- 
pany, and who resigned from the Merchants’ National Bank to take that position, 
is a son of the late John B. Morton, cashier of the Bank of the Commonwealth, and 
later of the Merchants’ National Bank. He brings large experience to his new post. 
Mr. A. Beirne Blair, who succeeds Mr. Smith in the Security Savings Bank, is a 
son of Mr. Adolphus Blair, and has been in the insurance department of the com- 
pany to which he is now elected cashier. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—President McKee, of the San Francisco ( learing House 
Association, has appointed the following committee to prepare a suitable reception 
for the National Bankers’ Association, which will meet here next September: James 
A. Thompson, cashier of the Mutual Savings Bank, chairman; A. Gerberding, 
Bank Commissioner ; Lovell White, cashier of the San Francisco Savings Union ; 
George H. Stewart, cashier of the Bank of America at Los Angeles, and A. H. R. 
Schmidt, cashier of the German Savings and Loan Society. 


SEATTLE, WAsSH.—The National banks of the city have brought suits against 
the city and Adolph Krug, city treasurer, to enjoin the collection of taxes assessed 
on their capital stock. The suits are exactly similar to those brought by the same 
banks last month to enjoin the collection of county taxes. Each of the complaints 
sets out that the stock of the banks has been assessed at the rate of 4% mills on 
the dollar. It is claimed that by the Revised Statutes of the United States banking 
capital can be taxed only by shares. By the State charter and an act of the Legis- 
lature the shares held by the different shareholders are not taxable. As still further 
ground of complaint it is alleged that by concerted action on the part of the differ- 
ent assessors of the State all taxable money capital of the county (except the cap- 
ital stock of National banks), amounting to $6,0c0,000, has been exempted from 
the assessment. This greatly increased the rate on the $1,500,000 of National 
bank capital, and it is maintained that this discrimination is illegal. The prayer of 
the plaintiffs is that the assessments be declared illegal, and the tax void, and that 
a permanent injunction issue to prevent its collection. The amounts of the assess- 
ments against the different banks, with the added penalty for non-payment when 
due, are as follows: Washington National Bank of Seattle, $519.75; National Bank 
of Commerce, $486.44; First Natienal Bank of Seattle, $1,346.62; Boston National 
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Bank of Seattle, $1,346.62 ; National Bank of Commerce, $486.44 ; Puget Sound 
National Bank, $1,181.25; Commercial National Bank of Seattle, $472 50. James 
Howe and Preston, Carr & Preston appeared for the plaintiffs. 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON.—The National Bank Examiner’s district for the N orth- 
west, which includes Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, may be cut in 
two, it is said, Washington and Oregon being made one district and the other States 
the other. Should this division be made, Assistant Cashier R. J. Davis, of the 
Merchants’ National Bank of this city, and Auditor G. W. Bird, of the Tacoma 
Railway & Motor Company, will be candidates for the new district. The reason 
assigned for the division is that there are 150 National banks in the Northwest dis- 
trict, which pay the examiner from $100 to $150 annually, making a total salary of 
nearly $10,000. Again, it is rumored that Congressman Wilson has been prevailed 
upon to object to the present examiner, W. H. Heald, for the part he took in the 
closing of the Spokane National Bank, and that by securing a new district, Mr. 
Heald might be removed. Mr. Heald is here, but will not talk freely, saying the 
Controller of the Currency may make a new district if he sees fit. Mr. Bird nor 
Mr. Davis have filed applications for the proposed new district. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1X02. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus, 
April 2... $489,725,100 . $101,894,500 . $48,235,300 . $528,447,400 . $5,569,000 . $18,017,950 
“6 9... 490,875,700 . 101,897,900 . 45,955,500 . 528,056,800 . 5,707,700 . 15,839,200 
‘* 16... 493,629,400 . 102,069,800 . 45,789,200 . 531,882,000 . 5,613,400 . 15,788,500 
** 23... 491,920,600 . 106,082,600 . 46,949,300 . 533,995,700 . 5,676,800 . 19,532,970 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1892. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
April 2....... 161,050,500 .... 10,305,200 .... 4,941,600 .... 147,924,900 .... 4,267,000 
7 Diceeees 161,328,700 .. . 10,753,600 .... 4,838,500 «+++ 148,201,500 .... 4,361,900 

*. Bikacese 161,526,100 .... 11,018,900 ...- 5,340,500 .... 151,874,300 .... 4,349,400 
* OR .cccus 161,356,300 .... 11,419,000 .... 6,165,800 .... 153,299,100 .... 4,360,400 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed: 


1892. Loans Reserves Deposits. Circulation, 
 iintecun tienen $100,056,000  .... $34,404,000 ~.... $108,270,000 .... $3,369,000 
WY “Pewcoccaceeeee esne 100,277,000 .... 34,783,000 .... 108,414,000 .... 3,371,000 
es cbse kGibesees en 99,855,000 — 37,047,000 .... 111,930,000 .... 3,376,000 
1 ccagsessos senens 99,982,000 .... 38,961,000 .... 113,824,000 .... 3,365,000 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : April 4. April rr. April 18. April 2s. 
nn 0600 céveceecosseesesesos 4%4@s5% . 4%@5 - 44 @5 . 44@5 
ng case shbbiedsoneteres . 2 @r% . 2 @% .2 @1% .2 @t} 
Treas. balances, coin.............. .$109,8%5,906  . $110,111,236 . $110,383,524 . $108,238,572 

De. GO GUIUORCT.. ...ccccccess 19,310,318 . 18621,231 . 18,387,216 . 18,944,830 





= = 


Sterling exchange has ranged during April at from 4.8714 @ 4.88% for bank- 
ers’ sight, and 4.84 @ 4.87% for 60 days. . Paris—Francs, 5.167 @ 5.15 for 
sight, and 5.1834 @ 5.16% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.87@ 4.87% ; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4.88 @ 4.88%; cabletransfers, 4.8814 @4.88%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5.17% @ 5.16%; sight, 5.1556 @ 5.15. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.20 @ 5.193%. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 95% @ 953%; sight, 
9514 @ 9554. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40% @ 40 3-16; sight, 40% @ 
40 7-16. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 822.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank er Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ARIZ. ..Phoenix........ Presets Matiewel Beek.... j- —  — cseccccocese 
00,000 Jas. A. Fleming, 'P. Ephraim J. Bennitt, Cas. 
ARK....Little Rock seoee Citisems BAG. .000 26. ccc First National Bank. 
89,750 Edward G. Thompson, P. Joseph E, England, Cas. 
William J. Thompson, V. ?. 
CaL....Monterey....... BO GE TP cccccsecs  «s—s§ ss waweecccecs , 
$100,000 Jesse D. Carr, P. Chas, D. Henry, Cas. 
T. J. Field, J 
«  ,.Santa Cruz..... Pn dtetescketes ... -weensecese - 
Henry Willey, P. A, A. Morey, Cas, 
A. Diaz Pena, V. P. 
COL... « - ASPOR..cccccees Aspen National Bank.....  =§=-§«_§_—— swuvscccees ° 
' Jas. J. Hagerman, P. A. A. Denman, Cas. 
#  ,.Berthoud....... Bank of Berthoud....... > Kountze Bros. 
T. C. Bunyan, P. John Y. Munson, Cas, 
#  ..Highlands...... North Side Savings Bank.. Fourth National Bank. 
$25,000 John A, Clough, ?. Wiliis M. Marshall, Cas. 
Henri R. Foster, V. P. 
Bits cc - o ics 0000 Palmer National Bank.... Chase National Bank, 
$100,0c0 Chas. J. Palmer, P. Milton J. Wolford, Cas 
B. E. Bandy, V. P. Geo. L. Wicks, Ass’¢ Cas. 
# ,.Du Quoin...... i PF TT ee Te 
$50,000 P. N. Pope, P?. Robt. O. Lehn, Cas. 
Jos..Slawson, V. P. 
@ «ol e..«< ee icsénsie —_i‘ist(S Cee ednnes 
20,000 (John Ball & Co.) Clarence H. Ball, Cas, 
IND..... Fort Wayne....White National Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 
$200,000 John W. White, /. Harry A. Keplinger, Cas, 
Thos, B. Hedekin, V. P. G. G. Detzer, Ass’t Cas, 
u .,.Galveston...... PONG ééisaxcancon  #é#.§é. _,é¢enenneees 
(Baldwin, Forgy & Forgyv.) Chas. E, Forgy, Cas. 
© «eet wnccseves Lynn Deposit Bank....... Hanover National Bank. 
5,000 (Hecker Bros.) Samuel Hecker, Cas. 
Inp. T..Ardmore....... CROP TERRNEE Eicccses 8 «_s_—s:—s eboewncaases 
F, M. Dougherty, ?. H. F. Potts, Cas. 
Iowa... Graettinger..... Graettinger Savings Bank. =n eee ee eee 
$10,0c0 E, S. Ormsby, ?. C. W. Hodgkinson, Cas, 
J. J. Watson, V. P. 
AW 20. BODO. cccccsess Bank of Hope............ National Bank Commerce. 
$20,000 (T. C. Sawyer & Co.) Thos. C. Sawyer, Cas. 
© —aetssasnns PER SG DT cccecessecse  __ wveweevesssa 
$5,000 John Washichek, V. P. David H. Ferguson, Cas. 
Mass... Boston......... Wildey Savings apap gag cette 
John J. Whipple, ?. Geo. F. Taft, 7reas. 
Henry Denver, V. P. Geo. E. Tober, Ass’¢ Treas. 
©  cobBlllt .ccce- cece VEN EMERccccens jij(§é-_  soeeeseceses 
Henry L. Millis, ?. Chas, G. Brackett, Zreas. 
Moses C. Adams, V. P. 
MICH...Crystal Falls....State Bank................ Chase National Bank, 
$25,000 J. H. Parks, P. Cyrus T. Crandall, Cas. 
P. C. Butts, V. P. H. S. Brooks, Ass’t Cas. 
MINN... Mankato... . National Citizens Bank.. (ineeneeeene 
$100,000 Jos, F, Meagher, P. W.G. Hoerr, ‘Cas. 
© ~deeBasccccccs BUR Eincsccscccces jj. jj. -sveeseeee oe 








$100,000 (Slayton, Miller & Co.) 


..Warren........ DR nus enadeswes ‘Hanover National Bank, 


$25,000 Hans L. Melgaard, P. John E, Ostrom, Cas. 
K. J. Taralseth, V. P. A. Melgaard, Ass’¢ Cas. 
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State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N, Y. Correspondent 
MONT ..Forsyth........ Merchants Bank........... Chatham National Bank. 
$20,000 Thos. Alexander, ?. E. S, Becker, Cas. 
Jas. S. Hopkins, V. P. 
NEB....Humboldt...... ORO TE. 0 cccccccccscees National Park Bank, 
$25,000 Silas P. Gist, P. Sam’] W. Grinstead, Cas. 
Wm. A. Greenwold, V. P. J. F. Walsh, Ass’t Cas. 
© qAbcccccoces Commercial State Bank.. Kountze Bros, 
$5,000 N. A. Pettygrove, P. Dan K, Camp, Cas. 
J. W. Trammell, V. P. 
a ..Steele City..... Pickering Banking Ce..... Kountze Bros. 
B. E. Pickering, Cas. 
eee re ere ere 
$100,000 A. M. Matthews, ?. Chas, H. Ely, Cas. 
E, A. Everitt, V. P. 
«  ..Westfield....... PRG DEE EEEnccccss =  enenececoce 
50,000 Alfred D. Cook, ?. Robert H. Cook, Cas. 
N. Y....Binghamton..... Strong & Strong.......... Kountze Bros. 
N.C....Wilmington....Atlantic National Bank..., 4 wee eee eee 
$125,000 J. W. Norwood, P. 
OnI0...Alliance........ City Savings Bank........ Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 c. ©. a FP. Wm. W. Gilson, Cas. 
. R. Morgan, Sr., V. P. 
«  ,,Williamsburgh. ‘Bank of Williamsbutgh... sonseen sane 
$30,c00 James M. Starbuck, ?. Cyrus H. Lochard, Cas. 
S. S. Puckett, V. P. 
ORE.... Junction City... United States Banking Co. Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 Walter Evenden, ?. Chas. W. Lamson, 7vreas. 
E. M. Baldridge, V. P. 
PA......Duquesne...... POUL DONO cccses  =«—=— is et wer csocen 
$50,000 John W. Crawford, P. W. H. Beatty, Cas. 
n _.Wilkinsbureh,.. jE, 5066s 8 =—CSi(iét we WO 
$50,000 Alfred W. Duff, ?. 
TENN ..Carthage....... Smith Co. B’k & Tr. Co... Hanover National Bank. 
$10,000 Jno. A. Fite, P. Geo. A. Howard, Cas. 
J. H. Young, V. P. 
w  ..Nashville....... German-American Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
25,000 Julius Sax, P. Max Sax, Cas. 
Texas. .Gatesville ...... City National Bank....... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Jas. R. ar ange ry John S. Corley, Cas. 
J. W. Saunders, V. ?. 
w  ..Jefferson........ State National Bank...... 0 cena aceeeees 
$50,000 T. J. Rogers, P. J. W. Rainey, Cas. 
S eeeescccccesi Kellogg, White & Co...... Kountze Bros, 
$30,000 T. W. Kellogg, 1/’2’r. 
« ..Mount Pleasant.First National Bank...... j= = canaceceeces 
$50,000 C. Carr, P. W. C. Hargrove, Jr., Cas. 
#  ,.Rockwall....... PasmeusG@: Merch. Nat. BR. j=  secesssvecces 
wanene M. S. Austin, ?. John R. Williams, Cas. 
_— UlU eT Eee Bank of New York, N. B. A. 
20, Henry T. Douglas, Cas. 
UTAH ..Farmington....Davis County Bank........ Kountze Bros. 
6,250 Ezra T. Clark, P. Amasa L. Clark, Cas. 
WasH..Wilbur......... State Bank of Wilbur..... Hanover National Bank. 
$25,000 Daniel K. McPherson, ?. Edw’d L. Farnsworth, Cas. 
Hans C. Anderson, V. ?. 
W. Va..Eikings........00. Elkins National Bank..... «= cavecccccees 
$50,000 S. B. Elkins, P. W. J. Armstrong, Cas. 
= <s§$§$§s§.§-s National Bank of Merrill.. = = ......eeeeee 
$100,000 S. Heineman, P. Geo. A. Foster, Cas. 
F, P. Hixon, V. P. 
# _..Oshkosh........Southside Exchange Bank. — .ecesececese 
$50,000 Franklin Leach, ?. Herman Eilers, Cas. 
Jos. Kloeckner, V. P. 
Wro...Lander......... First National Bank....... Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 Eugene Amoretti, ?. Sam’l C. Parks, Jr., Cas. 
S. Conant Parks, 
MAN....Carman........ ECE cceccenee .- 8 #;+|q«.éé seevesseeu o- 
OnT....Woodstock..... B’k of British N. America, = gw en cece eee 


H, M. J. McMichael, 1/’g’r. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 827.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
N. Y. City. American enc « iy ae ae A Eikaksa teehee 


ALA.... Berney Nat. B’k, Birmingham.. R. H. Pearson, V. ?.... H. F. De Bardeleben. 


u .. First Nat. Bank, Eutaw........ B. B. Barmes, C@s...<ccece James Murphy. 
ARK....Camden Nat. Bank, Camden.. - 4 P. Puryear, Ca@s........ ere 
CAL....First Nat. Bank, Fresno....... SS 8S Ree 

»  ,,First Nat. B’k, San Diego...... Geo. Hannahs, V. P...... Jerry Toles. 

c © « ie ta aa “ Helena.. : ise Alexander, ee Cas. St 

OL....City National Bank, ohn R. Hanna, ?........ 7m. Barth, 

Denver.) B.N. Freeman, Cas aaa John R. Hanna. 

« ,.Commercial Nat. B’k, Denver.. J. E. Sibley, Ass’t Cas.... oo " 

DB. NK. PROCMAR, F..ccvcess F, L. Kimball. 

w _..Colorado State B’k, Durango.< KF. W. Strater, 'V. Foianses D. L. Sheets. 

C. TCO, CORicccscece B. N, Freeman. 
Dak. N.Nat. B’k North Dakota, Fargo. Wm. B. Mears, CRiccsves John C. Buckbee. 

w  ,.First Nat. Bank, Lakota....... ME. We. BG, CBs. ccccccce H. G. Merritt. 
Dak. S.First Nat. Bank, Brookings.... D.H. Campbell, dss’tCas. _—......... ... 

w  ,.First Nat. Bank, Clark ........ S. N. Brown, V. ?........ Frank Clendenin. 

w  ..First Nat. Bank, Madison...... Cb, Be eee, se. CO. lnkcs cece 

w _..Mitchell Nat. Bank, Mitchell. E. J. Quigley, V. P....... L. N. go 
DEL....Sussex Nat. Bank, Seaford..... W. H. Stevens, V. P...... Wm. E. Wolfe. 

« ,.Central Nat. B’k, Wilmington.. Henry P. Rumford, Cas... John Peoples.* 

D. C....Ohio Nat. Bank, Washington.. C. A. Baker, Asst Cas.... see eee 

«  ..West End Nat.B’k, Washington. A. P. Fardon, Vs Paceevss . Geo. A. MclIlhenny. 
FLA....Gulf National Bank, Tampa... L. L. Spafford, Cas....... Sa Bentley. 
a First Nat. Bank, Brunswick.... W. E. Kay, V. P......... M. Ullman. 

w .,Oglethorpe National Bank, W. B. Burroughs, V. 7... W. E. Burbage. 

Brunswick. | L. A. Fleming, Ass’t Cas.. _—_......... 

. .. Newnan Nat. Bank, Newnan... J. S. Hollinshead, Cas.... Jos. T. Kirby. 
ee First Nat. Bank, Arcola........ is SS = ge ee ee 

” ..First Nat. Bank, Beardstown .. Jas. P. Harris, Asst Cas... —.. 22s eee 

»  ,.Alexander Co. Nat. B’k, Cairo. Chas. O. Patier,V. P...... Peter Neff. 

” Alexander Co. Sav. B’k, Cairo.. Peter Neff, V. P.......... Chas. O. Patier. 

w ..Nat. Bank Republic, Chicago.. J. H. Cameron, Asst Cas. —.... se es 

»  ..Tazewell Co. Nat. B’k, Delavan. eae G. Waltmire, .. are 
IND ....First National Bank, SS 4 3% ewe Chas. Mount. 

Connersville. } } M. McIntosh, I aa J. C. Mount. 
Iowa.. First National Bank, Algona.. W. KH. Ferguson, a J. C. Blackford. 
«  ,,First-National Bank, Carroll.... C. D. Boynton, V. P.. ... F, M. Guthrie. 
w _..First National Bank, § FB. M. Widmer, F..... ccc IL. E. Darrow. 
Corning. ! O. S. Heizer, 4ss’¢ Cas.... ss ceecces 

w  .,.First Nat. Bank, Emmetsburg.. A. H. Keller, . if: eee 

» . First Nat. B’k, Fort Madison... Chas, Brewster, VY. ?...... Jos. A. Smith. 

»  ..First Nat. Bank, Griswold. ... E. H. Vamschoiack, V. P.. —........ ss 

»  ..First Nat. B’k, Grundy Center. Eugene A. Crouse, V. P.. Aaron Wolf. 

w  ,.First Nat. Bank, Ida Grove.... A. C. Johnson, Asst Cas... =... 2 se 

¢ » ..First National Bank, ) E. W. Hibbard, V. P.....Matthew Blenkison. 
Missouri Valley. { F. J. Arthur, dss’t Cas.... ws ence 

w  ,.First Nat. Bank, Sheldon...... Fred E. Frisbee, Ass’¢t Cas. — sw ee 

uw ..lowa State Nat. B’k, Sioux City. H. H. Clark, Cas......... R. S. Van Keuren. 

w _,.Security Nat. B’k, Sioux City... Craig L. Wright, V. P.... M. C. Davis. 

» _..First National Bank, Tipton... W. J. Moore, Cas........ C, W. Hawley. 

« ..Commercial National Bank, A. J. Edwards, Cas....... F, L. Gilbert. 

Weoterren. ¢ H.C. Sees, Mare Casi. «sc ccceces 
Kan....First Nat. Bank, Caldwell...... M. H. Barnard, V. P...... Wm. Corzine. 

«  ..First Nat. Bank, Centralia..... | Th > a — ay cas o - aes 

ee eee os. G. Ayres. 

»  ,.First Nat. B’k, Coffeyville.. . McEniry, LS Geo. Slosson.* 

48 Th os. G. Ayres, Cas...... Thos, Scurr, Jr. 

» ,.Central Nat. B’k, Ellsworth... . J. B. Handy, 4ss’¢ Cas.... —..... 

w _..Anderson Co. Nat. B’k, Garnett. Geo. W. Hunley, Cas..... oh F. McKinney. 





* Deceased 
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KAN.... First Nat. Bank, Hays City... E. F. Madden, P.......... A. P. West. 
w  .,National Bank of Commerce, hes Ric PEs Peevacceess John Hall. 
Hutchinson. } J. W. Wilkinson, VY. ?.... W. T. Atkinson. 
#  ,,.First Nat. Bank, Kingman..... J. L. Mecorney, V. ae A. C. Tredick. 
#  .,First National Bank, ( Geo. T. Donaldson, V. P?.. H. M. Thorp. 
Marion. } Herbert M. Thorp, As.Cas. M.S. Bryan. 
Bae Se Peccevcsnce A. W., Gilbert. 
«  ..First Nat. B’k, Minneapolis..< S. T. Stull, V. P.......... F. L. Flint. 
Jas. Heteer, Cas... . cere W .S. Merryfield. 
» ..First Nat. Bank, Osborne...... W. H. Bryning, V. P..... J. K. Mitchell. 
7] .. Manufacturers Nat. Bank, j) J. A. Nuttman, P......... B. F. Hobart. 
Pittsburg. , i, E, oe Pi ncccdccens J. A. Nuttman. 
u . Farmers State Bank, ( F. E. Bodley, Peccevevese F. G. Blair. 
Quenemo.} J. R. Copple, Cas........ F, E. Bodley. 
w  ..First Nat. Bank, St. Johns..... Gen Es eo Pecccesce Henry Rokr. 
" . Fourth Nat, Bank, Wichita.... J. M. Moore, Cas.......... secccecs 
” . Woodson National Bank, ag sma A re N we — 
Yates Center.) Wm CONG, Fo Pecsccees J. urner. 
el sacs Second National Bank, ( J. D. Witieme, af VP... 8 ccccccss 
Ashland. } John M. Hutton, Cas..... _ A. F. McCown. 
»  ..Frankfort Nat. B’k, Frankfort.. ‘— Meagher, apnea J. S. McKendrick. 
# ..Marion Bank, Marion.......... * 2. Oe Aree W.C. Carnahan.* 
MD. ....Pocomoke pa Seed cy 4 Clayton J. Purnell, V. P.. —.... sss 
Mass,..Traders Nat. Bank, Boston ... C, C. Domett, Cas........ T. W. Andrew. 
«  .,,SafetyFund Nat. B’k, Fitchburg. E. J. Torrey, Cas......... R. R. Conn, Act’. 
w  ,.First Nat. Bank, Hyannis ..... Ps Gis Hs Fe cncceccces Jos. R. Hall. 
w _..Rockport Nat. Bank, Rockport. Loring Grimes, P......... Chas. Tarr.* 
mMscH... Merchants ae, of Fred Wells, Ass’t Cas..... =a aes eee 
« , First Nat. Bank, Buchanan.... James Reynolds, 7........ E. W. Sanders. 
« ..First Nat. B’k, Iron Mountain... M. A. Northrop, Cas...... Oliver Evans. 
w  ..First Nat. Bank, Ironwood..... E. D. Nelson, V. ?......<- J. A. McLeod. 
. ee W. H. Kleinhaus, P?...... C. D. Beebe. 
# ,.First Nat. Bank, St. Ignace.... C. E. Wells, V. P...... . Wm. Saulson. 
« ..First Nat. Bank, St. Louvis..... John Tuger, V. P......... James Henry. 
#  ..National Bank of Sturgis, , Levant E. White, Pecneen William Allman. 
Sturgis. } Jas. Thornton, V. P?...... Levant E. White. 
MINN... First National Bank, Gilbert Gulbrandson, P... A. C. Wedge. 
Albert Lea. } W.W. Johnson, V. ?.... Jas. F. Jones. 
u . Nat. Bank Commerce, Duluth.. Chas. P. Craig, V. P...... Chas. E, Shannon, 
w ,.St. Paul & Minneapolis , éf 
Trust Co., Minneapolis. F, L. Gilbert, Sec. & 7r.. Chas. Kittelson. 
w _..Moorhead Nat. B’k, Moorhead.. E. E. Hazen, V. P........ s<semens 
MW First Nat. Bank, Tower........ TP ii cence eneeneen 
Miss....First Nat. Bank, Columbus.... J. D. Morgan, V. P....... Wm. N. Snell.* 
" . First Nat. Bank, Jackson...... ie See MEE EMOvccce —Kacescce 
“ . First Nat. Bank, Yazoo City... W. C. Craig, V. P....... W. D. Lawson. 
MO. ces First Nat. Bank, Harrisonville.. T. D. Evans, 7........... H. Clay Daniel. 
w  ,.First Nat. Bank, Hopkins...... R. H. Wilfley, V. P....... J. H. Lindsay. 
»  ..First National Bank, John T, Chandler, V. PP... ween eee 
; Liberty. | Geo. S. Ritchey, Ass’¢Cas. —....... ... 
> REE Sone ee, Pg = | Edw. C. Smith, 2d V. P... G. W. Clawson. 
#  ,.Continental National Bank, S&S 8 ae ee ee 
St. Louis.) W. H. Graham, Ass’t Cas. —s.... 2 ee 
«  ,.First Nat. B'k, Stewartsville.. . Boone D. Hite, "Asst Cas. A. B. Chrisman, 
#  ..,First Nat. Bank, Trenton...... Herbert Peery, Asst Cas.. Stephen Harvey. 
« _..Marshall Nat. B’k, Unionville.. E. N. Monroe,V. ?....... E. J. Geisinger. 
w _,,National Bank of Unionville... G. E. McCutchen, 4s.Cas. _—.......... 
NEB....First Bank, Mac Johnson, P.......... Dorr Heffleman. 
Anselmo. le Es TOU, Gece _w6eecere 
a .,Nat. Bank of Ashland, j Geo. D. Lawson, Cas...... D. D. Cooley. 
Ashland. { Duncan M. Forgan, Ass’¢.. Geo. D. Lawson. 
# ,,Carson Nat. Bank, Auburn.... J. L. Carson, Jr.,V. P.... F. E. Johnson. 
# ..Farmers State Bank, Po a ROR, Foo cose ence W. R. Kinnaird. 





Eustis. + E. P. Dunlap, Cas....... . B. Curley. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
NEB,...First National Bank, Walt Huston, V. ?....... A. G. McGrew. 
Geneva. J. M. Fisher, Ca8...ccces- F. J. Miller. 
" . First Nat. Bank, Greenwood... Wm. M. Clark, V. P...... J.W.Quackenbush., 
u . .First National Bank, s C.D ucneassdeuns T. H. Matters. 
Harvard. S Ce, Be Ha FP eecccsoscses C. Rockhill. 
« .,Kearney National Bank, W. A. Downing, ?....... J. J. Bartlett. 
Kearney. | F. M. Hallowell, V. P.... W. A. Downing. 

w  ,.First Nat. Bank, Madison...... C. E, Plass, V. apts, F, W. Barnes, 

e ..First Nat. Bank, McCook...... > Ge EE, OTE CR. wat ween 

" .. First Nat. Bank, North Bend... M. C. Cusack, ee Gina. s hhwkenns 

# ,.Union National Bank, Omaha.. David Bennison, Se re E. S. Rowley. 

«  ,.First National Bank, O’Neill... Fred H. Sunigley, ds.Cas. —_.......... 

a  .,.First National Bank, Orleans .. Chas. P. Dewey, V. P..... os E. Harvey. 

#  ,.First National Bank, Shelton... M. C. Lee, Cas............ . H. Sterrett. 

«  .,,Packers Nat. B’k, South Omaha, Samuel Coltner, V. P..... pete L. Miles. 

e  ,.First Nat. B’k, South Sioux City. J. P. Twohig, V. P....... A. L. Baker. 

# . First Nat. Bank, Sterling...... Frank Rothell, Cas....... J. P. Renshaw, 
N. H...Mechanicks Nat. Bank,Concord. Benj. A. Kimball, P...... E. H. Woodman. * 
N. J....Atlantic Highlands Nat. B’k, ( ron Wy 

Atlantic Highlands. } Chas. Van Mater, a Cc. H,. Ely. 
" . Haddonfield Nat. Bank ’ 
Haddonfield. | G. Fi. Moore, 488'é CGS... —cvccces ° 
” . Peoples National Bank, - 
P ge Frank M. Dohohue,/. P.. sw anes 
N. Mex.Socorro Nat. Bank, Socorro.... John Bain, Cas........... R. A. Jones. 
N. Y...Third Nat. Bank, Buffalo...... 5. SattesGeld, FV. Pi. ccces John D. Hill.* 
# ,.National Central Bank, § BH. L. Oleott, Cos..... 000 L. Dakin, Ac?’ g. 
Cherry Valley. } Leonard Dakin, dss’t Cas.  —s cc ceeeee 
a  ,.First National Bank, ( Ben B. Smith, P....... ... Edgar Holmes, 
Mechanicsville. } David Akin, V. P......... Ben B. Smith. 

w  ,,Chenango Nat. B’k, Norwich... Geo. T. Dunham, Cas...Henry T. Dunham.* 

w  .,Wilber Nat. Bank, Oneonta.... Samuel H. Potter, As.Cas. _—_..... ss ss 

#  ,.Pawling Sav. Bank, Pawling... H. A. Holmes, Sec. & 7r. W. J. Merwin.* 

# ,,Central Nat. Bank, Rome...... S. 6. T. Salt, FP. cee A. Ethridge. 

N. C.... National Bank of Asheville, Ww. W. Barnard, Fa siniuas D. C. Waddell, 
Asheville. Geo. A. Shuford, V. P.... W. W. Barnard. 

»  ..First National Bank, Hickory.. O. M. Royster, V. P...... Wm. H. Ellis. 

w ,,Nat. Bank of High Point...... J. A. Lindsay, V. P.2..... A. J. Sapp.* 
OHIO...Second Nat. B’k, Cincinnati.... G.W.Williams, 4ss’¢ Cas. B. W. Rowe. 

» ..Commercial National Bank, Benj. S. Brown, ?........ F. C. Sessions.* 

Columbus. | T. Ewing Miller, . P?.... Benj. S. Brown. 

w _..Deshler National Bank, ( Some Ge. Eee, FF. Pisce 8s ee oc ces 

Columbus. }) C. J. Hardy, Cas... ..... John G. Deshler. 
w  ..Galion Nat. Bank, Galion...... David aon fs Lt err Jos. Kesselmeier. 
w  ,,Citizens National Bank, A. T. Nye, ~~ che Oenes woe. seeganen 
Marietta. | D. B. Terpy, V. P........ Theo. F. Davis. 
w  ,.Third National Bank, Piqua.... J. A. Schafer, gree a 
Orée....Arlington Nat. B’k, Arlington.. J. A. Thomas, Cas.. . H. C. Condon. 
«  ..First Nat. Bank, Corvallis..... W.T. Peet, Ass’¢ eas anc 
e ~ e 
McMinnvill nee ecltinannate. | E. C. Apperson, Cas...... J. L. Stratton. 
w .,,National Bank of Pendleton, | G. A. Hartman, P........ Jacob Frazer. 
Pendleton. } Frank Frazier, V. P....... G. A. Hartman. 
«  ,.First Nat. Bank, The Dalles.... John S. Schenck, 7..... David P. Thompson. 
Pa.....First Nat. Bank, Beaver Falls.. W. F. Bell, Ass’¢ Cas..... = seeceees 
«  ,.First Nat. Bank, Bedford...... Edward S. Doty, 3 leone Latimer B. Doty. 
u . First Nat. Bank, Berwick....... ee Be Ge, is Fe Pees. aennewns 
w  ,.Second National Bank, § Porter Haskell, P....... .. A. Cook.* 
Clarion. ) J. T. Maffett, V. ee P. Haskell. 
a ..Valley Nat. Bank, Lebanon.... L. E. Weimer, Poscdsaves T. T. Worth. 
# ,.Union Nat. B’k, Mahanoy City. Chas. D. Kaier, V. P..... H. K. Smith. 
u ., Keystone National Bank, j ay Be Ms Pevcstcsees W. Litzenberger. 
manheim. ( C. J. Reif, V. Prsccccccced J. B. Reist. 
#  ,.,First National Bank, § J. Banks Wilson, Fivesnnce Jeremiah Lyons, 





Mi flintown. } / John G, Haldeman, V. P. J. Banks Wilson. 


Quaker City vat, ladelphia Jacob E. Ridgway, P...... S. Davis Page. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
er Southwestern Nat. Bank, | H. B. Rosengarten, V. P.. John A.Stevenson, 
Philadelphia. ( John T. Scott, Jr., Cas....H. B. Langworthy. 
.. South Bethlehem Nat. Bank, | . ‘ 
si os >») J, B. Meixell, Cas J. B. McCamant 
South Bethlehem. { “* ~’ , ee ee eee , 
» _..Farmers Nat. B’k,Watsontown. Isaac Vincent, V. P....... Chas. Heilman. 
# _..Wellsborough Nat Bank, E.R. Backer, Vi P..ceees cece cece 
S. C....Simonds National Bank, R. M. Wallace, ?......... Andrew Simonds. 
Sumter. Se OA ere R. M. Wallace. 
TENN... Fourth Nat. B’k, Chattanooga.. L. S. Colyar, V. P........ C. D. Clark. 
»  ,.First National Bank, Newton Hacker, ?........ J. M. Brabson. 
Greeneville. J. W. Willis, V. P........ Newton Hacker. 
F. K. Mountcastle, V. PF... kee eee 
»  ..First Nat. B’k, Johnson City. is ie ES EEctsdscncs  — dedecece 
Paul Shortridge, Ass’¢ Cas. J. P. Hopple. 
« ,.State National Bank, ( Jno. L. Boyd, Cas........ D. S. McIntyre. 
Knoxville. } Hal S. Harris, Ass’¢ Cas... Jno. L. Boyd. 
# ..Memphis National Bank, ils Mie POEs Peeccccesces . T. Porter. 
Memphis. = T. Porter, V. P........ H. M. Neely. 
«  ..Rogersville Nationa] Bank, 4 . R. Neill, ’P.. isepegeus eg Neill. 
Rogersville. } eo. A. ts Fs Peccces . R. Neill. 
Texas, .Abilene National Bank, J. G. Lowdon, bien Theo. Heyck. 
Abilene.) E. O. Price, C J. G. Lowd 
i > i, GePavcccecees . G. Lowdon, 
» ..First Nat. Bank, Amarillo...... Chas. J. E. Lowndes, 4s’t. A. H. Wood. 
#  ,.First National Bank, John N., Gilbert, P........ W. A. Fletcher. 
Beaumont. John L. Keith, V. P..... John N. Gilbert. 
» ..First Nat. Bank, Bryan........ J. W. Bowell, P....c00 .. J. S. Fowlkes, 
« ,.City National Bank, iy a es Oe Foccccece A. 5. Underhill. 
Corsicana. } J. T. Sullivan, Cas........ J. H. Martin. 
»  ,.Central Nat. Bank, Dallas..... eS, rr Maurice E, Locke. 
« ..Wise County National Bank, a. BE. TERENON, Piccces wee H. Sewell. 
Decatur. | H. Sewell, V. P.......... J. F. Johnston. 
. Cr Fe cme aid Ee 
#  ..Greenville Nat. B’k, Greenville. H.W.Williams, Ass’¢ Cas. _............ 
n .. Farmers National Bank, i, MNNE, Foc cccsccece J. D. Warren. 
Hillsboro, | E. B. Stroud, V. ?........ Ed. Rodgers. 
uw  .,Planters Nat. B’k, Honey Grove. J. M. Petty, V. P...... ... J. B. Ryan. 
w ,,National Bank of Jefferson..... S. A. Spellings, V. ?...... T. J. Rogers. 
w  .,.State Nat. Bank, Jefferson..... G. A. eee, Merle... = secesccs 
«  ..First National Bank, J. R. Clemmons, /........ J. W. Rainey 
Longview. } W. H. Scogill, Asst Cas... =... 
“ . First Nat. Bank, Mexia...... oes SE, GE GBaccs  —«-_—=s 0 6 eK Ke 
u ..SanAngelo Nat.B’ k,San Angelo. M. L. Mertz, P........... M. B. Pulliam. 
” .Glover Nat. B’k, San Marcos... W. D. Wood, P.......... D. A. Glover. 
” . .First Nat. Bank, Stephenville... Be ee ee, F .. Pee cceveess a — 
uw _,.City National Bank, W. B. Womack, P........ J. J. Dabbs 
Sulphur Springs. | W. C. Hargrove, Jr.,V. P. W. B. Womack. 
u Temple Nat. Bank, Temple.... W.S. Rowland, inane W. A. Barclay. 
u .. Texarkana Nat. B’k, Texarkana. Wm. <7 VF. . - ea06- 
..City National Bank, os. A. Kemp, P...... . Jo n ames, ‘ 
: 4 Wichita Falls. a A. oman” A aaa oo Be oe 
VaA.....Planters Nat. Bank, Richmond. Richard H. Smith, Cas.... Mann S. Quarles. 
W. Va.Merch. & Mech’s a" B’k, Re Se I, Peccesocees Wm. Watkins.* 
SA. ¢ Be Me Pe Mecccccccsss cesevces 
» ..Nat. Exchange Bank, Weston.. Frank E. ’Waterman, Cas. F. M. Durbin. 
Eugene Canfield, ?....... C. M. Atkins. 
WasH..First National Bank, | J. R. McKinley, See Will D. Jenkins. 
New Whatcom, } C. M. Atkins, Cas-....... J. R. McKinley. 
| I. P. Lloyd, Ass’¢ Cas..... F. S. Hadley. 
»  ,.First Nat. B’k, Port Townsend. R. C. Hill, Cas........... D. M. Slocum. 
# ..Merchants Nat. Bank, Seattle... Wm. T. Wickware, Cas.. Vincent Wallace.. 
« ,.Washington Nat. B’k, Seattle.. J. on a Ass't * eneee : wit 
w  ,.First Nat. Bank, John P. White, V. ?...... . W. Ballard. 
Slaughter. Geo. S. Fitch, Cas........ E. M. Gordon. 
Wis....First Nat. Bank, Baraboo...... i ig ee O, Pecncewws Carlos Bacon. 
w ..First Nat. Bank, Marinette..... R. H. Hackett, dss’¢Cas.. sss eases 
w  ..First Nat. Bank, Menasha...... Geo. H. Utz, Cas......... Silas Bullard 


* Deceased. 
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PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


ARIZ... Nogales........ R. W. Wood, Cashier of Bank of Tombstone, will establish 
the International Bank at Nogales. 
ARK....El Dorado...... New bank to be started. 


CAL....Hollister........ Hollister Savings Bank ; authorized capital, $50,000; paid-up 
capital, $5,000. A. P. Boyd, President ; A. Tonn, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, 


uw , Sebastopol...... Bank of Sebastopol; capital, $5,000. C. Wightman, Presi- 
dent ; Geo. P. Baxter, Cashier. 
CoL....Denver......... Hibernia National Bank. Promoters : Dennis Sheedy, Dennis 


Sullivan, C. D. McPhee, J. J. McGinnity, J. K. Mullen, 
Judge O’Bryan. 


* # 4.66 «eee»Denver Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 

a C specseces D. G. Peabody, President of the Peabody Investment, will 
. establish a bank at Denver. 

© ceBUOMOMh.cc cece: Bimetallic Bank ; capital, $50,000. William Barth, of Den- 


ver, President; H. W. Bennett, Vice-President ; Geo. A. 
Tragier, Cashier. 
#  .,.Silverton....... Bank of Silverton ; capital, $30,000. Incorporators : Gustavus 
H. Stoiber, of New York, James H. Robin, of Silverton, 
John M. Gundry, of Cleveland. 


Dak. N.Minot.......... Citizens Bank of Minot ; capital, $10,000, Promoters: H. L. 
Lewis, Edwin N. Lewis, Ervin H. Finch. 
oe Macon.,.........Macon Abstract and Loan Co. ; capital, $100,0c0. J. J. Cobb, 
P President ; W. H. Burden, R. E. Park, J. W. Cabaniss, 
Vice-Presidents ; T. B. West, Secretary; F. O. Schofield, 
Treasurer. 
) Arrowsmith....Bank of McClure & Taylor. 
»  ,,.Hartsburg...... Hartsburg State Bank ; capital, $25,000. Organizers: C.Wen- 


dell, J. W. Musgrove, C. Van Gerpen, J. C. Skinner, H. 
Kromminga, Philip Seville, E. Musgrove, Jas. N. Logan. 

© ¢cBORODRs.cce ...-State Bank of Seneca; capital, $2,500. Organizers: N. J. 
Reelison, T. D. Catlin, A. F. Schock, A. H. Taylor and 
Chas. P. Tayler. 


Oe ee Mr. J. H. Musselman will be cashier of a new bank here. 
w _..Parkersburg.... Parkersburg will have a new savings bank. 
woe VeVAY. 2.00. «ee. Vevay Deposit Bank ; capital, $50,000. R. A. Knox, Presi- 


dent ; Chas. C. Shaw, Cashier. 
Iowa. .Calliope........Bank of Calliope reorganized and incorporated ; capital, 
$5,000. G. B. West, Cashier. 


w ,.Cedar Rapids...C. Butler Weeks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., has been elected a 
director of a new bank in Cedar Rapids. 


w  ,,lreton..........Citizens Savings Bank takes place of Citizens Bank of Ireton. 
KAN....Marion......... Peoples State Bank. S. C. Varner, President. 


u . Topeka.........W. H. Holmes, with his brother, will engage in mortgage 
loan business, under firm name of Holmes Bros. Office 
in Knox Building. , 


BV ccces Butler....... _,.National bank to be established by Mr. George Noel, of Hal- 
lam, Owen County, and others. 
a © seneceenes Butler Bank, James Thomasson, President; R. F. Shaw, 
Vice-President. 
eee Arcadia........Crowley State Bank; capital, $75,000. Mr. P. S. Lovell, 
President. 


MD.....Cumberland....An industrial bank to be started; capital, $150,000. George 
L. Wellington, J. Henry Holzshu interested. 
MASs...Boston......... Mattapan Trust Co., Broadway and E Street. 
# ,,.Cambridgeport,Columbian Co-operative Bank. Hon. A. B, Alger, President ; 
A. L. Barbour, Vice-President ; W. W. Dallinger, Treas- 
urer; O. G. Berry, Secretary. 
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gIo 
OGD. oe EME. . cce eee Traders National Bank; capital, $200,000. Incorporators : 
Chas. J. Glidden, Eugene S. Hylan, Asa C, Russell and 
others. 
MicH...Greenville...... First National Bank will be succeeded by a State savings bank. 
#  ,.Lawton........New bank to be started. 
© p@oReOtell... ccs Commercial Savings Bank ; capital, $50,000. 
MINN...Albert Lea...... A third National bank to be established with a capital of 
$50,000. | 
© ¢eiceccaes .Duluth Loan, Deposit and Trust Co. ; capital, $500,000. F. 


» ..Minneapolis.... 


“u — Sl 


Mont... Philipsburg..... 


DUE ...s MORTOS cccccce 
© <SRRRissicces 

N.J....Bordentown.... 
©. — Acc cccod 


a ee 


J. Pulford, of Cazenovia, N. Y., will be Treasurer. 

New England Dime Savings Bank. Incorporators: Geo. A. 
Brackett, S. E. Olsen, Frank A. Morgan, B. F. Nelson, 
Alden J. Blethen and others. 

New National bank; capital, $100,000. C. M. Hertig, of 
Minneapolis, principal stockholder. H. D. Havill, of 
Royalton, will be in charge. 

Miners and Merchants Bank; capital, $50,000. Angus A. 
McDonald, President ; Frank J. Wilson, Vice-President ; 
Chas. H. Eshbaugh, Cashier. 

New bank to be established. 

New bank. Apply Banks M. Smith. 

New savings bank to be established. - 

Security Trust and Safe Deposit Co. ; capital, $50,000. Direct- 
ors: John F. Betz, Edward Burrough, Wm. S. Cassel- 
man, Howard M. Cooper, Martin P. Grey, F. C. Lippin- 
cott and others. 

Brevoort Savings Bank. 

Commonwealth Home and Savings Association. Walter L. 
Durock, President; F. R. Tichenor, Vice-President ; 
Joseph T. Noghtingale, Secretary ; Joseph H. Delaney, 
Treasurer. 


.. East Buffalo. ..Siberian Dime Savings Association, 1400 Broadway. 


“e 

“ (casesond 
© Bn cckces 
» _.,,Poughkeepsie... 


8 os OOMEic ceed 
Ds cs ccc ccssons 
Pa. ....Bellwood....... 

»  ,.Royersford..... 


" HE cedtieaced 


George E. Backer will establish bank on West Side. 

New bank to be started here by Gowanda parties. 

Dutchess County Savings Bank. Incorporators: John C, 
Otis, Chas. Kirchner, John Donald, Wm, J. Lane, Lewis 
H. Vail, George H. Sherman. 

Banking institution to be established. 

New bank to be started. 

New bank. Stockholders: James Lowther, Rev. J. M. Mathers, 
Dr. W. G. Levergood, Ira Wentzell, James Cullen, H. C. 
Kinsloe. 

Home National Bank to be established with $50,000 capital. 

Wm. C. Culbertson, of Girard, with others, will establish a 
National bank at Union. 


TeExas..Galveston...... Citizens Loan Company. Directors: Albert Weis, Gus Lewy, 


Lasker, Jul. Weber, H. J. Runge, Chas. Fowler, M. 
Marx, R. Bornefeld, W. F. Beers. 


©  celRRPOS.« cocces Bank of Marquez. G. T. White, President; S. C. Vauleer, 


Vice-President ; H. Matthewson, Cashier. 


UTAH...Spanish Fork...Bank of Spanish Fork ; capital, $25,000. George D. Snell, 


w  ,.Springville...... 


oe Chester ..... sod 


" .. Fair Haven..... 


President; G. O. Gilbert, Vice-President ; D. S. Morey, 
Cashier. 
New bank. 
Chester Savings Bank. F. W. Pierce, President; Wm. Rounds, 
Vice-President ; F. W. Adams, Treas. 
New National bank to be established. 


a eee Roanoke Banking and Investment Co. W. E. Maguire, 


Wis....Baldwin........ 





General Manager. 
New bank to be established here by Mr. Carr, of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

















CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. git 


Wis.... River Falls...... River Falls is to have a new bank. 


» _,.West Superior..State Trust and Savings Bank; capital, $25,000. Ex-City 
lerk Ronning is Cashier. 





? 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Continued from April No., page 833.) 


NEW YORK CITY... ... John Paton & Co. succeeded by Cuyler, Morgan & Co. 
ALA....Birmingham....Birmingham National Bank reported in voluntary liquidation. 
# ,.Fort Payne..... Bank of Fort Payne reported suspended. 
FLA. 2006 BOMB cocecess Tampa National Bank has transferred its business to Gulf 
National Bank. 
Dak. S.Parkston....... Bank of oa succeeded by Parkston State Bank, incor- 
q porated. 
Iowa...Bancroft....... Farmers and Traders Bank succeeded by Farmers and Traders 
Savings Bank, same officers and correspondents. 
» ,.QOakland. ...... Citizens Bank succeeded by Citizens State Bank, incorporated, 


same officers and correspondents. 


# ,.Winthrop......Farmersand Traders Bank succeeded by Winthrop State Bank, 
incorporated, same officers and correspondents, 


a Bank of Agra succeeded by Agra State Bank, incorporated. 
«  ,.Courtland...... Exchange Bank succeeded by State Exchange Bank, incor- 
porated. 
MIcH,..Greenville...... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
u _..North Adams. .North Adams Bank closed. 
MINN... Heron Lake....Bank of Heron Lake will be incorporated. 
« ..Le Sueur...... . Bank of Le Sueur (Doran & Smith), now E. R. Smith & Co., 
proprietors. 
O «il Beisseccas Commercial Bank reported closed. 
Be ccc ccceccsoucs Farmers and Merchants Bank sold out to Ord State Bank. 
w ,,Oxford....... ..Farmers State Bank succeeded by Commercial State Bank, 
incorporated. 
© ~eiccsscccs Ruskin Bank, now H. J. Reed & Co. 
w  ,.Silver Creek....Bank of Silver Creek succeeded by Silver Creek State Bank. 
« ,.Venango.......Exchange Bank closed. 
@ ~«Qeeddswneta First National Bank has gone into liquidation, succeeded by 


State Bank, same officers and correspondents. 
N. Y....Brockport...... John H. Kingsbury reported assigned. 
OHIO0, ..Columbus......National Exchange Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
#  .,.Perrysburg...... Citizens Bank succeeded by Citizens Banking Co., incor- 
porated, same officers and correspondents. 
ORE.... Junction City... Bank of Commerce succeeded by United States Banking Co., 
incorporated, same correspondents. 


Texas,.Marlin.........Bank of Marlin succeeded by First National Bank. 
#  ,.Stephenville....Erath County National Bank has gone into voluntary liquida- 

tion. 

VT. ccc COSthetom.... os. .Castleton National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

Vboecccc MOOG. ccoces Citizens National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

WasH..Wilbur........ Bank of Wilbur (E. L. Farnsworth) succeeded by State Bank, 
incorporated, same correspondents, 

Wis....Montfort....... Stevens Bank (P. T. Stevens) succeeded by Montfort State 
Bank. 

Wyom..Casper......... American Exchange Bank closed. 


w  ,,Lander.........First Lander Bank succeeded by First National Bank, 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 





No. Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital, 
4715 First National Bank........... E. N. West, : 
Jonesboro, Tenn. Tate L. Earnist, $50,000 
4716 First National Bank........... John McDonough, ; 
Creede, Col. Jay B. Merritt, 50,000 
4717. Farmers and Merch. Nat. Bank. M. S. Austin, 
Rockwall, Tex. John R. Williams, 50,000 
4718 Elkins National Bank.......... S. B. Elkins, 
kins, W. Va W.J. Armstrong, 50,000 
4719 First National Bank........... Alfred D. Cook, 
Westfield, N. J. Robert H. Cook, 50,000 
4720 First National Bank........... Eugene Amoretti, 
Lander, Wyom. Sam’l C. Parks, Jr., 50,000 
4721 State National Bank........... T. L. Rogers, : 
Jefferson, Tex. J. W. Rainey, 50,000 
4722 First National Bank........... C. Cc. Carr, 
Mt. Pleasant, Tex, W. C. Hargrove, Jr., 50,000 
4723 City National Bank............ F. M. Dougherty, 
Ardmore, Ind. Terr. H,. F. Potts, 50,000 
4724 Second National Bank......... A. M. Matthews, 
Orange, N. J. Chas. H. Ely, 100,000 
4725 White National Bank.......... John W. White, ; 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Harry A. Keplinger, 200,000 
4726 Atlantic National Bank........ J. W. Norwood, 
Wilmington, N. C. 125,000 
4727 National Citizens Bank. ...... Jos. F. Meagher, 
Mankato, Minn. W. G. Hoerr, 100,000 
4728 First National Bank........... Alfred W. Duff, 
Wilkinsburgh, Pa. 50,000 
4729 Phoenix National Bank........ Jas. A. Fleming, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Ephraim J. Bennitt, 100,000 
4730 First National Bank........... john W. Crawford, 
Duquesne, Pa. W.H. Beatty, 50,000 
4731 Palmer National Bank......... Chas. J. Palmer, 
Danville, Ill. M. J. Wolford, 100,000 
4732 City National Bank........... . J. R. Saunders, 
Gatesville, Tex. J. S. Corley, 50,000 
4733 Aspen National Bank.......... Jas. J. Hagerman, 
Aspen, Col. ' A. A, Denman, 100,000 





= = 
ss ~ 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize ational Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during April, 1892. 


NEw YORK CITy....... Washington Market National Bank, by Charles F. James and 
associates. 

CoL....Fremont........ First National Bank, by C. L. McIntosh, Denver, Col., and 
associates. 


DEL....Hockessin...... National Bank of Hockessin, by M. B. Kent and associates. 

ILL..... Waukegan...... Waukegan National Bank, by Henry Wells, Chicago, IIl., and 
associates. 

First National Bank, by W. E. Beddow, Guttenberg, Ia., and 

associates. 


{[owa...Waukon,. 
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ME. ....Fort Fairfield... Fort Fairfield National Bank, by Morrill N. Drew and asso- 
ciates, 
Mass... Lowell......... Traders National Bank, by John C. Burke, Chas. J. Glidden 
and associates. 
w ..Somerville...... Somerville National Bank, by L. Rogers Wentworth and 
associates, 
MINN...St. Cloud....... Merchants National Bank, by C. M. Hertig, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and associates. 
MonT ..Chinook........ Chinook National Bank, by N. H. Wethey, Butte, Mont., and 
associates, 
+. aa SEA awe First National Bank, by A. C. Johnson, Helena, Mont., and 
associates. 
NM. H...Labepost....cc National Bank of Lakeport, by H. J. Odell and associates. 
N. Mex.Deming........ National Bank of Deming, by C. Wormser and associates. 
Ph. occ c Ges cc ccs First National Bank, by William Pickersgill, Jr., Pittsburgh, 


Pa., and associates. 
Texas, . Blooming Grove.First National Bank, by M. G. Young and associates. 


»  ,.Pilot Point..... Pilot Point National Bank, by A. H. Gee and associates. 
W. Va..Buckhannon....Buckhannon National Bank, by G. A. Newton and associates, 
« ..Martinsburg....Citizens National Bank, by John B. Wilson and associates. 
a ee . National Bank of Merrill, by S. Heinman and associates. 
RATE 
DEATHS. 


CARNAHAN.—On April 2, aged seventy-four years, W. C. CARNAHAN, President 
of Marion Bank, Marion, Ky. 

DELANO.—On April 7, aged fifty years, FRANCis R. DELANO, President of 
Cataract Bank, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

EIDLITZ.—On April 15, aged sixty-six years, MARC EIDLITZ, President of 
Germania Bank, New York City. 

GiBBs,—On March Io, aged ninety-one years, RUFUS Gibbs, President of Bridg- 
ton Savings Bank, Bridgton, Me. 

HALL. —On April 9, aged seventy years, JosEPH R. HAL L, President of First 
National Bank, Hyannis, Mass. 

Kountrze.—On April 30, aged sixty-six years, AUGUSTUS KOUNTZE, firm of 
Kountze Bros., New York City. 

LEAK.—On March 26, aged sixty-nine years, JAS. A. LEAK, President of Bank 
of New Hanover, Wadesboro, N. C 

MERWIN.—On March 23, aged fifty-nine years, W. J. MERWIN, Secretary and 
Treasurer of Pawling Savings Bank, Pawling, N. Y. 

PEOPLES.—On March 28, aged seventy three years, JOHN PEOPLES, Cashier of 
Central National Bank, Wilmington, Del. 

SNYDACKER.—On April 12, aged sixty-six years, GODFREY SNYDACKER, of the 
firm of Snydacker & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

SYMONDs.—On March 26, aged fifty-two years, HENRY R. SYMONDs, Vice- 
President of First National Bank, Chicago, III. 

WoopMAN.—On March 21, aged forty-four years, EDGAR H. WOODMAN, Presi- 
dent of Mechanicks National Bank, Concord, N. H. 





FOR SALE, a Banking Business, building and fixtures, in one of the growing 
and prosperous towns of Kansas, having a good line of deposits and business; no 
liabilities. The bills receivable held by the bank will be left with the purchaser for 
collection, or their payment guaranteed. Good reasons given for selling. Address, 
OTIS TURNER, New England Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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